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Pa ACCORDING TO LTCOL RATHVON M. TOMP- 
kins’ article To War by Air (page 8) the next 
amphibious campaigning of the Marine Corps 
will probably have a third dimension added to 
the attack. “Vertical envelopment™ is not new 
to the Corps, but was shelved in early 1944 be- 
cause the Pacific theater offered little opportunity 
for the employment of paramarines or airborne 
troops. TSet John DeGrasse did the cover. 
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PREVIEW OF THE EPOCHAL 


[T&T MICROWAVE TOWER 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 


“It couldn't be done!” 


“IT eT didi: 

















Forerunner of Multi-Service Microwave Centers 
To Revolutionize Radio, Television and Communications 


Like a giant key, this revolutionary tower of _ time from only one microwave tower! 
IT&T’s Federal Telecommunication Labora- Not only that, but multiple program broad- 
tories is rising skyward at Nutley, N. J., to casting by Pulse Time Modulation or trans- 
open the way for simultaneous microwave missions to police, trucks and trains, as well 
transmission of many different kinds of radio, as long-distance telephony and television, may 
each of which now requires separate facilities. also be handled at the very same instant. 
Signalling a new era in microwaves this 
laboratory takes its place with such [T&T mile- 
stones as America’s first commercial color 


First project of its kind ever to be built, this 
experimental laboratory foretells future radio, 
television and communications centers com- 
television station, designed, built and recently 


bining all microwave services in single com- 
installed for Columbia Broadcasting System. 


munity towers in the most desirable locations. 
Imagine transmitting 12 FM radio pro- It is an example of the pioneering that has 
grams, 0 color television programs and 4 black- established IT&T’s international leadership in 


and-whiie television programs all at the same communications, radio and television. 


ENTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 
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TIME DIFFERENCE 




















Never ‘‘in the dark’ on position 


SPERRY LCRAN ENABLES 

SHIPS TO GET A RELIABLE FIX 

AT ANY TIME...NIGHT OR DAY, 
IN FOG OR STORM 


w Far at sea or close to shore, 
Sperry LORAN gives the navigator 
an accurate, quick and easy me- 
thod of determining his position. 
Loran fixes are unfailingly de- 
pendable because they are deter- 
mined by crossing two lines of 
position free from error caused by 
adverse weather or by traveling 
over land. These lines of position 
are obtained by measuring the 


time difference between synchro- 


nized pulses sent out by a pair of 


shore stations. 

# Thus, Sperry’s exclusive Time 
Difference Meter performs an im- 
portant service for the LORAN 
aperator. It indicates the time 





AMONG THE MANY 
ADVANTAGES OF USING 
SPERRY LORAN 


difference in numerals on an eas- 
ily read counter —the numerals 


corresponding to the information 

* Long Range —Fixes obtained upto 1,400 
miles at night, 750 miles by day 

Accuracy—Comparable to that obtained 
from good celestial observations. 

Simple Operation — Regular Ships’ Offi- 
cers can operate Sperry Loran. No 
technician required 

Independent System — Requires no 
complementary navigational equip 
ment. 

Service — Sperry Loran is backed by 
Sperry’s well-known service facilities. 


supplied on the Loran charts. 


This direct indicating feature 


saves time, prevents errors, helps 


get a fix within two to six minutes. 


# Loran equipments are available 


for immediate delivery. Our Pub- 
lication 23-201, explaining Loran 


operations,will be sent on request. 


Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK, N.Y. «+ DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
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Our Share of Night 


by Drew Middleton 


One of America’s better known war 
correspondents comes through with his 
story of the war in Europe. Taking us 
from the outbreak of war, through the 
“phony war” in France, through near 
defeat, through the turning of the tide, 
and at last to victory, Mr Middleton 
presents both the political and military 
situations of those years as he saw them 
take place. 
@ 


$3.75 





Front-Line 
Intelligence 


by LtCol Stedman Chandler 
and 


Col Robert W. Robb 


Two combat intelligence officers 
combine their information and their tal- 
ent for writing to turn out the inside 
story of the practical methods used by 
Uncle Sam in obtaining information 
about enemy troops, terrain, and ma- 
terial dispositions. A new view on S-2’s 
methods is presented in Front-Line 
Intelligence. 


$2.50 
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PASSING 


BOOKS OF INTEREST 











Manual for an S-2... 


FRONT LINE INTELLIGENCE: by LtCol Sted- 
man Chandler and Col Robert W. Robb. 183 
pp. Washington, D. C.: Infantry Journal Press 

$2.50 


The universal verdict of our enemies during 
the war was that American scouting and patrol- 
ling was badly performed. However unpalatable 
this may be to a nation which likes to remember 
its connection with the Indian-hunting pioneers. 
it is more important to inquire the reasons for 
this failure than to deny that there was one. The 
present volume supplies some of the clues. This 
was not, of course, the reason why the volume 
was written. It is primarily a manual for an S-2. 
in which there is a distinct and successful effort 
to avoid the indigestible style of the normal offi- 
cial field manual and to be clear, concise and 
readable. But this is only the second volume on 
combat intelligence ever produced in America 
(the first was a thin book of personal memoirs 
published in the 1920s) and in itself the book 
demonstrates that one of the main reasons why 
American scouting and patrolling was badly con- 
ducted has been that American officers do not 
know what it is for. 

Most of them, in fact, tend to regard S-2 as a 
kind of glorified messenger boy for divisional 
G-2, who is supposed to obtain pertinent infor- 
mation from some source of his own—perhaps 
out of a crystal ball. An extract or two from the 
book before us makes the point: 

“Fighting troops, including thetr commanders, 
are too much occupied with tactical problems to 
pay adequate attention to intelligence; the com- 
munications system is completely monopolized 
by tactical traffic... .” 

“You will find, as virtually all combat outfits 
did, that your intelligence chain will begin to 
break when reinforcements come in . . . Your 
S-3 is going to grab these men and start ham- 
mering them at once with the rudiments of field 
soldiering.” 

The authors are interested in curing such de- 
ficiencies at the level of battalion and regimental 
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IN REVIEW 


TO MARINE READERS 








2s, to whom this book is addressed. It is true 
enough that at these levels the only kind of in- 
telligence that amounts to anything is combat 
intelligence. It does battalion very little good to 
learn from division that (for instance) they are 
opposed by formations of the enemy’s 56th Bri- 
gade, but battalion does want to know where 
their strong-point is located which has been hold- 
ing up the right wing company. It is also true 
that the guidance offered here is sound enough 
as far as it goes. (It does not go very far; all 
the examples and the experiences are from Amer- 
ican troops in Europe and the Philippines, and 
it does not seem to have occurred to the authors 
to inquire how the Germans or even the British 
conduct their combat intelligence.) But it is also 
true and unfortunate that any battalion or regi- 
mental 2 who attempts to conduct his section on 
the lines laid down here is likely to get himself 
called an eager beaver and to be told to pipe 
down—at least while the present doctrine ex- 
ists among the higher echelons that tactics is 
everything and the intelligence on which tactics 
should be based is nothing. FP 


The European War... 
OUR SHARE OF NIGHT—Drew Middleton. 380 
pages. New York: The Viking Press. $3.75. 


Our Share of Night is a personal narrative of 
the war years by one of the better than average 
war correspondents. We see London at the out- 
break of war, then glimpse the “phony” war in 
France, then see the denouement at Dunkirk. 
The battle of Britain is relived. There follows 
a short interlude in Iceland where Mr Middleton 
records his impressions of the first American 
contingent to arrive in the European Theater. 
He then follows the road back; the shoestring 
landings in North Africa, the build-up, and the 
final liquidation of the Afrika Korps. From this 
point the narrative passes on to the preparation 
in Great Britain for the landings in Normandy, 
then the landings, the break-through, the stale- 
mate, and final victory. 

Although the author labels his book a “per- 


sonal narrative,” one is not aware of its personal 
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The Strength 
We Need 


by Maj George Fielding Eliot 


Tus widely known columnist and 
news commentator presents an analysis 
of the current U. S. military situation 
and a proposed pattern for the formula- 
tion of U. S. military power in the 
future. Recognizing the need of unity 
within the nations of the world to pre- 
vent one nation from ruling all, Maj 
Eliot gives his viewpoints on how this 


can be brought about. 


Illustrated 
$3.00 
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character. He has succeeded in viewing the po- 
litical and military situations through which he 
lived in a satisfyingly objective manner. His 
book is not carpingly critical of our Allies or 
ourselves. Mr. Middleton has a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of both the British and French peo- 
ples, and his observations are worth reading to 
keep us in balance. The debacle in Flanders and 
the collapse of France made a profound impres- 
sion upon Mr Middleton from which he never 
quite recovered. Throughout his narrative runs 
a thread of pessimism which even final victory 
does not eliminate. He cannot bring himself to 
believe that anything will ever be quite the same 


again. 
Our Share of Night is written in a very human 
and interesting style. For those who lived 


through the trials and final triumph in the Pa- 
cific war, it will provide an understanding pic- 


ture of another and different war. VFG 
Looking to the Future... 
1—E STRENGTH WE NEED—Maj George Fiel- 


The Strength We Need is written around two 
broad themes: first, an analysis of the current 
United States military position, and secondly, a 
proposed pattern for the formulation of United 
States military power in the forseeable future. 

The author’s thinking regarding the postwar 
relationship of the great powers is predicated 
upon a fundamental geopolitical concept: that 
“our security would be intolerably compromised 
if the whole ‘World Island’ (Europe, Asia, and 
Africa) were to be dominated by a single pow- 
er.” The prevention of such domination of the 
World Island is, according to Maj Eliot, de- 
pendent upon reasonable limitation to Russian 
expansion and the continued existence of a strong 
and stable Britain. To hope for an understand- 
ing with Russia is not, in Maj Eliot’s opinion, 
being overly optimistic. He contends that the 
great obstacle in the way of full cooperation of 
the great powers is Russia’s insistence on de- 
signing her political and military objectives on 
the basis of nineteenth century concepts. Once 
the Russians recede from their “nineteenth cen- 
tury expansionist program” by which military 
security is considered dependent upon buffer 
states and frontier defense in depth, then the 
way will be open for a firm understanding be- 


tween the great powers. The author is of the 


6 


opinion that although the issues are reconciled, 
peace is not a certainty. 

The question of the strength and importance 
of the combined power of the United States and 
the British Commonwealth constitutes one of the 
more significant features of the book. The wide 
spread nature of United States and British Com- 
monwealth territories form, according to the 
author, a “natural strategic unit” possessing the 
necessary resilience to withstand the sudden im- 
pact of a major enemy offensive, and also offer- 
ing bases for carrying offensive warfare to any 
enemy. In view of the attention that reported 
United States and British military arrangements 
are receiving at present, Maj Eliot’s thesis re- 
garding the question makes profitable reading. 

The subject of world police functions directed 
by the United Nations receives thoughtful con- 
sideration. Of particular interest to marines is 
the author’s repeated reference to the desirability 
of including United States Marine Corps com- 
ponents in any force that this country might 
place at the disposal of the United Nations. 

While the author does not take a narrow and 
short view of the possibilities of scientific war- 
fare, he quite realistically contends that, at least 
for the forseeable future, the push-button type of 
warfare is not a probability. Consequently, our 
needs for armed forces will require reliance on 
land, sea, and air forces, all of which must be 
designed for immediately taking the offensive 
upon the outbreak of hostilities. In contrast 
to some more impressionable and less authorita- 
tive contemporary writers, Maj Eliot firmly ree- 
ognizes the unquestioned importance of sea pow- 
er in helping assure the security of the U. S. 

A relatively large army coupled with an en- 
larged reserve and National Guard components 
is considered essential both from the standpoint 
of offensive power as well as the ability to pro- 
vide effective local defense against sudden air- 
borne attack against our vital industrial centers. 

Maj Eliot has written, as usual, in a clear and 
understandable style. free from sensationalism 
and hazy thinking. In a book of this nature 
there are bound to be matters on which the 
critical reader will disagree with the author. 
But such differences of opinion will not arise 
from careless writing or a misconception of mil- 
tary principles on the part of the author. 

In short, The Strength We Need is 
reading for both professional military personnel 
JDH 


needed 


and civilians. 
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This Month and Next 


® Devil Birds 1s THE INTRIGUING TENTATIVE 
title of a history recently completed by Capt 
John DeChant on Marine aviation in the 
past war. The book, which is being published 
by Harper and Brothers, won't be released until 
next fall, but an abridged version is scheduled to 
begin in next month’s Gazetre. Capt DeChant 
is now on inactive duty and is employed by Air 
Industries in Washington, D. C. His aviation 
stories in past GAZETTES will be remembered by 
our readers. ; 


Beginning this month is a new series 
Base Plate McGurk Expounds . Base Plate 
McGurk will tackle the problems of running a 
company: administration, personnel manage- 


ment, tactics, techniques. First of the series 
deals with handling NCOs—Base Plate McGurk 
(that is a pen name of course) speaks from ex- 
perience, not theory alone. 


New Developments which got off to a waver- 
ing start this month will be expanded in the Feb- 
ruary issue. This feature will present in cap- 
sulated form changes in organization, tactics, 
techniques, and equipment of the Fleet Marine 
Force. 


In response to the many readers who have 
wanted information on the postwar reserve, we 
are doing a comprehensive round up, The New 
Marine Corps Reserve, which will include both 
ground and air. 
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Marine divisions skilled in amphibious warfare can be rapidly converted into 


effective airlanding troops with 


slight variations in organization; certain 


essential modifications of equipment and training By LtCol Rathvon M. Tompkins 


illustrated by PFC John R. Beveridge 


@ HUMAN BEINGS LOVE NOVELTY, WHATEVER 
is new, whatever is the latest word, the latest 
model, automatically becomes the cynosure for 
all eyes and a topic for discussion on every 
tongue. It is easy to recall the time, only a 
few years ago, when Alexander P. de Sever- 
sky’s Victory Through Air Power was the book 
of the hour; it was new; it was startling; 
it proved conclusively that war no _ longer 
entailed old-fashioned armies and cumbersome 
navies; all that was necessary to insure complete 
victory was a multitude of planes. 
(The notion was new to most peo- 
ple, since Douhet’s earlier ap- 
proach to the “incontestible de- 
structive power of aerial warfare” 
had enjoyed more restricted audi- 
ence.) This appealing concept, 
that the war could be won by 
aerial bombing alone, attracted 
many devout believers both in 
military and civilian circles. 
There was a very considerable agi- 
tation to cease construction, forth- 
with, of naval vessels and limit 
the strength of the army, since 
those services henceforth would be 
of minor importance. The fallacy 
of the premise that aerial bomb- 
ing alone could win the war has, 
in the light of recent events, been 
shown so conclusively that further 
comment is unnecessary. 

The idea—its novelty com- 
mands wide appeal—of “push but- 
ton” warfare is receiving very 
wide publicity in this country. Un- 
der this concept we are led to be- 



































lieve that from now on guided missiles carrying 
atomic warheads and operated by remote control, 
will obviate the necessity for maintaining armies, 
navies, and air forces. If it were possible to as- 
sume that the knowledge of atomic energy could 
never be possessed by another nation, it might be 
possible to sit in comfort before an instrument’ 
panel and direct atomic missiles against an ene- 
my. But reputable scientists have given it as 
their considered opinion that the “secret.” if 
secret it is, of atomic energy will not remain the 
exclusive property of one nation for more than 
about five years. 

Consider this hypothetical (as yet) situation: 
Let us presume that five uneasy but non-warring 
years pass and the secret of atomic energy is 
possessed by several nations. Simece we have 
been convinced as a nation that armies, navies, 
and air forces are mere relics in the push-button 
age of atomic energy, they have been allowed, 
rather forced, into complete impotency. Sud- 
denly an aggressor nati-n opens hostilities by 
showering our cities, industries, and civil popu- 
lation (the military forces are reduced to token 
units for window dressing, remember) with a 
shower of rocket-carried atomic bombs. The 
destruction is terrific, but we rally sufficiently to 
begin launching atomic bombs at the cities, in- 
dustries, and civil population of our antagonist. 
It rapidly becomes a “cross-raiding” contest: but. 
sooner or later, it will occur to one or the othe: 
warring nation that if the rival launching sites 
could be captured by an invasion of either ground. 
airborne, or seaborne troops the enemy’s bomb- 
ing would of necessity be eliminated or at least 
greatly curtailed. Now, if one admits this possi- 
bility, we have the spectacle of armies, navies. 
and air forces as such re-entering the picture. 

In connection with the necessity for capturing 
the launching sites, it is of interest to note the 
following excerpt from Capt Butcher’s diary: 
“4 Aug 1944. General Eisenhower received a 
message from the Combined Chiefs (of Staff) di- 
recting him to consider plans for pushing our 
ground forces into the Pas de Calais area. The 
signal says that the almost continuous attacks 
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by flying bombs and the threat of rockets in 
London constitute a severe threat to Britain’s 
production and tend to impair her ability to con- 
tinue the struggle.” This excerpt is considered 
significant in view of the fact that by 4 August 
1944 the Allies were firmly established ashore 
in Normandy, enjoyed air superiority as well as 
superiority in men and ordnance; and yet the 
only way of removing the serious threat of 
rockets on London was by capture of the launch- 
ing sites in the Pas de Calais area. 

Moreover, with the appearance of armed forces 
in an invading role the targets for atomic mis- 
siles might be shifted from rival cities and in- 
dustrial centers to the invading troops. This 
would follow naturally in accordance with one 
of the primary principles of strategy, i.e., the 
necessity for the destruction or neutralization of 
the enemy's armed forces in order to obtain a de- 
cisive victory. It might be well to remember 
that Germany was not a beaten nation until her 
armies in the field had been conquered; that 
Japan was not a beaten nation until her navy 
was rendered impotent. Moreover, in the case of 
Germany, super-blockbusters had not been able 
to prevent that nation from developing and pro- 
ducing operational jet-propelled fighter aircraft 
in sufficient numbers and performing with such 
deadly result against allied bomber formations 
that, in the dying days of the war, our air su- 
periority was seriously threatened. In the case 
of Japan, overtures for peace had been made to 
the Swiss government some weeks before the 
first atomic bomb was dropped. 

It would seem, then, that the advent of atomic 
bombs has not automatically rendered obsolete 
our armies, navies, and air forces. Obviously 
the role that such forces play will be dictated 
by the weapons and technique of the moment. 
It is believed, however. that the principles re- 
main basic and immutable. Only the applica- 
tion of the principle varies as new techniques 


are e\ olved. 


# THE FOREGOING PARAGRAPHS are offered as 
a brief rebuttal of the often lurid statements that 
are flooding the magazines, newspapers, and 
radio commentaries of today. The public is in- 
clined to follow the prophet most recently ar- 
rived, in much the same manner that the late 
Arthur Brisbane’s column convinced thousands 
that the next war would see the end of the hu- 
because of the use and effects of 


man race 
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poison gas. This article is not an attempt to 
minimize the extensive power or potentialities 
of atomic energy. Rather it is a sober attempt 
to obtain a proper perspective of the part to be 
played by troops in any future conflict. 

Our premise may be stated as follows: (1) 
that the advent of atomic missiles has not ren- 
dered obsolete armies, navies, and air forces as 
such (2) that to neutralize the enemy’s atomic 
missile launching sites we would have to literally 
invade enemy territory (3) that defense of our 
own launching sites and of our own territory 
would be required. 

If the foregoing statements are admissable, it 
is proposed to consider the role of the Marine 
Corps in such circumstances. The present mis- 
sion of the Marine Corps is to provide a highly 
trained, completely mobile, professional striking 
force capable of assuming the offensive anywhere 
within the radius of the means of transportation 
operationally available at the moment. 


® THE MEANS BY WHICH we proceed to the 
scene of action makes very little difference pro- 
vided that we are prepared to use efficiently the 
assigned transportation. Whereas the not-too- 
distant future will undoubtedly see giant subma- 
rines employed for the transportation of troops 
and eventually there will be developed some kind 
of rocket devices capable of delivering troops 
at—or over—the target at speeds undreamed of 
today, these types of transportation are not now 
available. For the immediate future it is be- 
lieved that transportation by aircraft offers the 
most practical method of surmounting the always 
vital time-distance factor of the military equa- 
tion. Before beginning a more detailed discus- 
sion of airborne/airlanding operations it would 
be well to remember that combined operations 
of any type all require the same precise. efficient. 
completely integrated type of staff work without 
which the operation is foredoomed to failure. 
Obviously many parallels exist between an am- 
phibious and an airborne/airlanding operation. 

It might be well at the outset to clarify a few 
of the terms employed herein. The term “air- 
borne” troops designates units specially trained 
and equipped, who employ either glider or para- 
chute for their entry into combat; their mission 
is usually to land in the rear of the enemy’s 
forward positions and carry out special tasks 
designed to further the attack of ground troops: 
their mission, in other words, has a tactical 
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Marines discontinued paratroop training in January 1944; the Pacific theater 
afforded little opportunity to employ paramarines and airborne landings. 


rather than a strategical significance—the excep- 
tion to this being the operations (known as 
Operation “Market”) in Holland September 1944 
designed to secure the river crossings from 
Grave to and including Arnhem. 

The term “airlanding” or “airtransportable 
troops, on the other hand, refers to regular units 
with standard organization and equipment, 
stripped of non-essentials and taught to combat 
toad troop-carrying gliders or aircraft for trans- 
portation to destination. They can be used to 
reinforce airborne troops or used on independent 
missions; in the latter case their mission has a 
strategical rather than tactical significance, as 
exemplified by the late MajGen Wingate’s opera- 
tions with airlanding troops in Burma in 1944. 

It is immediately apparent that a Marine di- 
vision, skilled as it is in the exacting require- 
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ments of execuling the complexities of a success. 
ful amphibious operation, would have no difh- 
culty in rapidly becoming an airlanding division. 
For an amphibious operation it is axiomatic that 
non-essential personnel and equipment be rele- 
gated to the rear echelon. There would remain 
only the requirement to learn to combat load the 


designated gliders and troop carrying aircraft. 


To convert a Marine division into an airborne 
division would require certain changes in organi- 
zation and certain modifications and additions 
of equipment, but would represent no major dif- 
ficulty. This suggested organization and equip- 
ment will be discussed in more detail later on. 

Before launching a discussion of the capabili- 
ties and limitations of airborne and airlanding 
operations it cannot be too strongly stressed that 
local air superiority is a sine qua non—without 
it an airborne operation or an airlanding opera- 
tion, like an amphibious operation, is doomed 
to failure. This local air superiority must be 
maintained not only during the initial drop or 
landing phase, but also during the resupply 
phase of the operation. Likewise, 
troop-carrying aircraft must be operationally 


sufficient 


available to insure transportation of adequate 
forces to accomplish the assigned mission. The 
availability of troop-carrying aircraft, like the 
availability cf transports for an amphibious op- 
eration. can be the deciding factor in the de- 
cision to mount an airborne or airlanding opera- 
tion. 

Airborne troops have the ability to utilize the 
the ‘vertical envelop- 
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flank that is always open 
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ment’—and can make the most of the principle 
of surprise. Within the radius of troop-carrying 
aircraft (today approximately 1,000 miles; to- 
morrow many times that distance) airborne 
troops are capable of assaulting the enemy at 
weak points; since he can scarcely be strong 
everywhere. At the same time, airborne troops 
suffer from certain definite limitations affecting 
their employment and which, as we shall see 
later on, may result in their being relegated to 
highly specialized tactical roles only. These limi- 
tations, roughly in order of importance, are: 
(1) lack of sufficient organic supporting fire and 
armor (2) a very limited tactical mobility after 
landing (3) dependence on favorable flying 
weather. Let us consider these limitations in 
more detail. 

the only tanks that can be transported by 
glider at the present time are rather on the or- 
der of toy tanks represented by the British 
letrarch weighing less than 10 tons and the 
American Locust or TIE1 of about the same 
weight and mounting a 37mm gun and a .50 
calibre machine gun. The largest artillery piece 
carried is the 105mm howitzer. 

When the war ended the following gliders 
were available: British Hamilear—capacity 8 
tons; British Horsa—capacity 3 tons; American 
Waco (CG4A)—capacity 2 tons. Recently de- 
veloped is the CG 10-A—capacity 614 tons. The 
new Boeing C-97 transport plane is said to be 
able to carry two fully loaded 114-ton trucks or 
two light tanks—but it is a plane and needs 
somewhere to land; it cannot come into the 


Airborne operations require stamina and hardened muscles. 
training strongly emphasized physical fitness. 
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fight until a suitable strip has either been pre- 
pared or has been captured. The ability of the 
airborne unit to maneuver is directly dependent 
on the jeeps and motorcycles carried with them 
and the supplies that can be delivered to them 
from the air. The requirements for suitable 
flying weather encompass not only the weather 
over the objective but also over the home fields, 
as well as the route between the two; resupply 
depends on this very precarious and tenuous 
supply line stretching from the objective back 
hundreds of miles to the nearest air bases and 
subject to continual harassment by acts of God 


and enemy action. 


# HERE AGAIN, AS ALWAYS in war, we see the 
complete interdependence of tactics and logistics. 
It is obvious that whereas the logistical plan will 
not guarantee the success of the tactical plan. 
the lack of proper logistical support will limit 
and possibly endanger the entire operation. 

Airborne troops, lacking sufficient supporting 
fire of their own, must be put down in areas 
which can be reached in a measurable space of 
time by friendly ground forces. At the same 
time the airborne forces must be dropped and 
landed sufficiently clear of enemy forces to pre- 
vent an alert and resourceful enemy from strik- 
ing the aerial invaders during that necessary 
period of reorganization when they are assem- 
bling and collecting their equipment; if the en- 
emy can reach them at this point, the purpose 
of the airborne mission disappears as the air- 
borne troops wage a battle for existence. The 
dropping area and land- 
ing zone should, if at all 
possible. be within the 
range of friendly medium 
or heavy artillery for rea- 
sons already noted. Very 
close tactical air support 
can in some measure 
make up for lack of sup- 
porting fire, but the pilot 
must be able to see where 
he is placing his cannon 
fire and bombs—in short 
the tactical air force is 
still subject to the vaga- 
ries of the weather and 
darkness. 

Experience has proved 
that airborne opera- 
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tions must fully exploit the principle of mass if 
success is to be attained. Although Operation 
Market employed the largest airborne force ever 
assembled up to that time—over 34,000 troops 
there were simply not enough troops to carry 
out the mission assigned. In the words of one 
of the airborne division commanders “Operation 
Market, strictly as a ground operation, was a 
very touch and go affair—numerical superiority 
was too slim.” 

While airborne troops can and have been 
dropped under cover of darkness, large scale 
operations will probably be more successful if 
the drop is made during daylight. 

To sum up the requirements for a successful 
airborne operation: (1) at least local air su- 
periority (2) sufficient aircraft for transporta- 
tion and adequate logistic support (3) favor- 
able flying weather (4) the location of the drop 
zone and landing zone such as to permit assum- 
ing tactical identity prior to being committed to 
action (5) drop zone and landing zone within 
reasonable range of friendly ground forces and 
their supporting artillery (6) full application 
of the principles of mass and surprise. 


@ AN AIRLANDING OPERATION envisages placing 
troops at the target by the transportation of 
regular formations either by glider or troop- 
carrying aircraft. Airlanding units may be 
used to reinforce airborne units or to be landed 
deep (as opposed to close for airborne units) 
in enemy territory where lines of communica- 
tion can be readily cut and where they can 
threaten or operate against centers vital to the 
enemy’s campaign (these centers may be of 
political, economic, or military importance). It 
is essential that airlanding units on independent 
missions not be employed in the immediate rear 
of forward enemy combat troops (as airborne 
units are often employed) because it takes time 
for preparation of clearings and strips to receive 
aircraft carrying the main body. Therefore, the 
initial troops used by an airlanding unit will be 
carried in gliders and will be composed of en- 
gineers and sufficient infantry and supporting 
arms to protect them. The point of landing, 
as stated above, must be sufficiently remote that 
an alert enemy cannot divert powerful reserves to 
crush the airlanding effort in its infancy before 
the unit is completely assembled and ready to 
operate. The British general, the late MajGen 
O. C. Wingate, with his brigades of deep pene- 
tration exemplified the proper role of airlanding 
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units employed on separate and independent 
inissions; his premise was that the true purpose 
of his formations was “to penetrate to the vitals 
of the enemy and there wreak havoc” (whether 
they reached the area of their activity by march- 
ing, as they did in 1943, or by air, as they did 
in 1944, in no way affected their true purpose). 
The mission, therefore, of airlanding units when 
employed on an independent mission, might be 
stated as “a strong force placed deep in an en- 
emy area from which it is capable of striking 
heavily (the principles of mass must be ob- 
served) against anyone of several centers, all of 
which are vital to the enemy.” Faced with such 
a threat in his rear areas, the enemy commander 
is forced either to tie up considerable forces to 
guard against the several capabilities of his air- 
landed opponent, or to dispatch a powerful 
column to destroy the intruders; a modified 
combination of the two courses of action is likely. 
The airlanded troops are therefore offered the 
opportunity of ambushing the counterattacking - 
column, or, if the®latter is too powerful, of 
breaking up into smaller highly mobile combat 
gioups intent upon harassing enemy lines of 
communication. 

Like large formations of airborne troops, air- 
landing units can be put down under cover of 
darkness, but will probably find a daylight land- 
ing more profitable. 

To sum up the requirements for a successful 
airlanding operation: (1) at least local air su- 
periority (2) sufficient aircraft for transporta- 
tion and necessary logistic support (3) favorable 
flying weather (4) the landing area to be sufh- 
ciently remote from possible enemy interference 
to permit the uninterrupted landing and assem. 
bly of the entire unit with its equipment and 
supplies (5) full application of the principles 
of surprise and mass. 

The combination airborne-seaborne assault 
has several distinct advantages and is of par- 
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ticular interest to marines. The airborne ele- 
ment provides the element 
seaborne element provides the mass. 
support to the airborne element is vastly short- 
ened and far more easily rendered by the aerial 
delivery sections with the seaborne units. An 
excellent historical example of this type of com- 
bined operation may be found in the German 
attack and capture of the Greek Island of Leros 
in November 1943. The salient feature of this 
operation was a heavy and continuous air bom- 
bardment of British positions followed by the 


of surprise and the 
Logistic 


appearance of paratroop-carrying planes almost 
simultaneously with the cessation of the aerial 
bombardment. Although only a battalion of 
parachute troops, numbering about 500 men, 
was employed, it played a decisive part in the 
ensuing battle and succeeded in cutting the neck 
of the island and splitting the defense force. 
The Germans, with their local air superiority, 
were able to reinforce the parachute battalion 
with seaborne troops and within four days had 
captured the island. 

It would seem, in view of the very brief sur- 
vey made above that an operational role as an 
airlanding unit or as an airborne unit is within 
the capabilities of a Marine division. As has 
been said previously an airlanding mission would 
require little exertion on the division’s part, 
while an airborne requirement would entail cer- 
tain reorganization and intensive training of 
personnel. If a Marine division were trained 
for airborne operations it would then be capable 
of executing an amphibiows assault, an aerial 
assault, or—and this would seem the more profit- 
able employment—a combination of the two. 
In this latter instance, the combination seaborne- 
airborne assault, we could capitalize on the ma- 
jor advantages of an airborne assault while, at 
the same time avoiding most of the inherent 
weaknesses of such assault—i.e., dependence on 
extended favorable weather (flying conditions), 
lack of organic firepower, and lack of tactical 
mobility. It is suggested that, for a Marine 
division to be organized as an airborne unit, the 
following offers a possible solution: 

Ist Marine Division, Airborne 

lst Marines—(parachutes). 

5th Marines—( gliders). 

7th Marines—(gliders). 

Ist Bn 11th Marines—( parachutes). 

llth Marines (less Ist and 4th Bns)— 


(gliders). 
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Co A, 17th Marines—( parachutes). 
17th Marines (less Co A)—(gliders). 
Co A, Ist Med Bn—(parachutes). 

Ist Med Bn (less CoA) (gliders). 
Div Hq Bn—(gliders). 

Det Serv Comd—(gliders). 

(Note: At the present time the 155mm how- 
itzer battalion, and the tank battalion cannot 
be practically transported by air—these units 
together with the remainder of the division 
would be seaborne. ) 

Depending on the mission assigned, the de- 
cision might be to commit by air only the para- 
chute of the and reinforce 
them as soon as possible by seaborne assault 
For 


elements division 
elements perhaps carried by submarines. 
some time to come suitable long-range troop- 
carrying aircraft for paratroops and tow planes 
for gliders will dictate the number of airborne 
troops to be employed. Granted that neither 
the parachute nor the glider is a particularly 
efficient method of obtaining the desired results, 
they will both probably continue to be used 
until the advent of a practical troop-carrying 
rocket When this eventual stage is 
reached there is no reason why resupply and fire 
support cannot be accomplished by means of 


device. 


rockets of various types. 

The following types of ordnance might profit- 
ably be employed by our mythical airborne for- 
mation: 

75mm pack howitzers—rocket launchers. 

105mm howitzers—4.5-inch rocket launchers. 

37mm (modified )—4.2-inch  recoilless 
mortars. 
0 cal machine guns—57mm recoilless rifles. 


guns 


.30 cal machine guns—75mm recoilless rifles. 

Slmm mortars. 

60mm mortars. 

It is not impertinent to consider the fact that 
the high professional excellency and flexible or- 
ganization of the Marine Corps coupled with a 
potential ability to operate efficiently from sub. 
surface, surface, or air transportation or any 
combination thereof would represent an asset 
to the security of this nation out of ail proportion 
to our numerical strength. And there can be no 
doubt that our national security requires such 
assets; twice in 24 years the United States has 
been vouchsafed time to prepare for war after 
hostilities had been declared; such respite may 
not be granted a third time. US # MC 














#® “pO YOU MEAN, YOUNG MAN,” THE COLONEL 
demanded, “to stand there and admit that you 
don’t know what basic training is?” The regi- 
mental commander, obviously, was chagrined 
with me, his newly appointed S-3. “Don’t you 
ever read your Marine Corps Manual, orders, or 
field manuals?” 

Having jumped into hot water by inquiring 
into the Colonel’s 








What is 
basic for a private. 
tenants may be excess baggage in the sergeant’s 
training kit. What we need is a term which will 


relative. basic for a sergeant is not 


Basic subjects for new lieu- 


describe that training basic to all of our person- 
nel.” 
“We actually do conduct our training in the 
interjected the Colonel. 
“Yes, sir, but at the 


pattern you describe,” 





ideas on basic train- 
ing, I now felt a need 
to explain that the 





By LtCol Gordon D. Gayle 


same time we use the 


term in a fashion 





which permits it to 





question had_ been 
prompted by an honest belief that the subject of 
basic training contained room for more than one 
opinion or viewpoint. 

“Yes, sir,” I began, “I have read the perti- 
nent orders and manuals. The trouble is that 
they don’t all agree.” 

The Colonel snorted. “If you go over all these 
publications, you can compile a list of training 
subjects that is pretty complete.” 

“But then you end up with a long list of sub- 
jects, some of which are not strictly basic. Basic 


training. as we now use the term. is purely 





mean thing to 
one person, another to someone else. That is why 
I inquired to determine just what the Colonel 
had in mind when he spoke of basic training. 

“Well, major,”—skeptically from the Colonel 
—“vour job is to inform and advise me. 
pose you tell me what you have in mind when 


one 


Sup- 


you speak of basic training.” 

“Well, there are certain characteristics, skills, 
and attitudes which must be taught every indi- 
vidual to make him basically a rifle-toting ma- 
rine. Since these fundamentals apply to every 
individual, they must be limited and not special- 
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Weapons instruction pays double dividends: increased skill 
plus an added confidence in individual fighting ability. 


ized in nature. When the marine has acquired 
them, he is ready to join the team, to then learn 
to function in a specialist role and perhaps ulti- 
mately become a leader.” 

I paused, to see if my ideas were falling on 
receptive ears. The Colonel appeared to be in- 
terested, so I continued. “Each of these funda- 
mentals may be stated definitely, and may be 
imparted by the teaching of certain subjects, 
most of which are listed in the publications you 


referred to. For example... . 


Before I could finish, the phone rang. The 
Colonel picked it up. When he had finished, 
he turned back to me. “This is something that 


I have to handle now, so I can’t hear you out. 
Suppose you put your ideas in writing, and I'll 
look it over tonight.” 

I know, along with all the other officers in the 
regiment, that whatever constitutes basic train- 
ing, many of the men in our regiment didn’t have 
it. Some of them had been whipped through 
recruit training in five weeks. 
of them, except the prewar marines, had had was 
eight weeks in “boot camp.” Since that initial 
lick-and-promise, their training had been heavy 
on the technical and tactical side, with basic 
Not 


Their records 


The most any 


training largely incidental—or accidental. 
that they weren’t good fighters. 
speak for them there, but they were missing a 
few of the finer points. It showed up in a rather 
common tendency to bunch up under fire, to 
ignore some of the practices of good field sanita- 
tion, to stand a guard tour that left something 
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to be desired. In many 
ways they were like a big. 
rough football team, full of 
the old college try, but oc- 
casionally weak on funda- 
mentals like blocking and 
tackling. 

Granting that the outfit 
was spotty on some of its 
fundamentals, just what are 
those fundamentals? Dis- 
cipline, certainly, is one of 
them. And the old man was 
a bearcat on physical con- 
ditioning, so that belonged 
on the list. Back in the of- 
fice I began putting these 
thoughts paper. No 
sooner had | started than 
Capt Bob Gentry barged 
into the office. Bob was a 
company commander at heart who appeared to 
suspect all staff officers of being superfluous. He 
had retained that air of suspicion, even after he 


on 


was made assistant S-3. 

“Hullo. What’s eating on you?” he asked. 

“We have to draw up a basic training pro- 
gram for the regiment.” 

“Why worry? Somebody’s already figured 
that one out for you. Just break out MCO No. 
146, divide the number of subjects listed there 
into the number of hours available, like staff offi- 
cers usually do, and your program is practically 
ready.” 

“Wish I could, but it’s not quite that simple. 
Some of the subjects included in that order no 
longer apply, such as the VB rifle grenade.” 
I gave him my file of Marine Corps Orders. 

“Yeah, I know that, but all you have to do is 
substitute the bazooka and the AT grenade dis- 
charger for the old VB, change ‘Patrolling in 
small wars’ to ‘Patrolling in all wars’, and you're 
set.” 

“Not quite.” I turned the page to the section 
prescribing annual training for NCOs. “This list 
includes ‘Tactics and technique of the rifle com- 
pany.’ You can hardly call that basic training.” 

“Maybe not,” Bob admitted. He dug into the 
files in his desk. “There are some old training 
orders in here some place, and a couple of them 
At least one of them had a 
Maybe we 


were pretty good. 
good list of basic training subjects. 
can use it.” 

“I’m afraid not, Bob. the answer 


To get 

















to this question we can’t 
rely on some old order, or 
even on one of your pet 
check-lists. We have to at- 
tack the problem logically, 
determine what the funda- 
mentals are that go to make 
up the basic marine, and 
then select certain subjects 
which will get those funda- 
mentals across.” 

“Well, I suppose your 
logical approach as you 
call it, will solve the prob- 
lem, but it sure seems like 
doing it the hard way. I'll 
bet you a beer that when 
you finish you'll have prac- 
tically the same subjects I 
have on my check-lists that 
you're sneering at.” 





“I’m not sneering at check-lists. They’re fine, 
but they should be used after you solve the 
problem, to guard against forgetting anything. 
Check-lists can’t solve problems by themselves.” 

Bob regarded me questioningly. “Sounds like 
volunteering for hard work, and that isn’t the 
old Tex I know. Say!” his face suddenly cloud- 
ed with suspicion, “Is this your idea, or is it the 
old man’s?” 

“Well,” I admitted, “he did encourage me 
along these lines. In fact, he wants a study on 
it. 

“Aha, now we get the truth. How do you 
propose to go about this logical analysis of 
yours?” 

“[’m not sure, but one starting point would 
seem to be the fresh caught recruit. If we con- 
sider him as the raw material, we can ask our- 
selves what it is he must be taught before he 
becomes a satisfactory private, ready for asign- 
ment to a rifleman’s duty.” 

“Just a minute,” he obviously didn’t accept 
this assumption, “we’re worried about giving 
basic training to the men in this regiment—not 
to a lot of recruits.” 


“That’s true, but if we can fix our basic fun- 
damentals in mind as a goal, we can measure the 
differential between that goal and the present 
training status of the average individual in this 
regiment and then concentrate on erasing that 
differential. These basic fundamentals represent 
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Physical conditioning, inherently unpopular, is largely 
replaceable by vigorous training activities in the field. 


the lowest common denominator necessary in the 
training status of all marines.” 

“Wait a minute,” Bob interrupted, “what 
common denominator can possibly exist between 
a flame thrower operator in this regiment and a 
file clerk in Marine Corps Headquarters?” 

“You may be right, but we can make certain 
assumptions as to the minimum standards for 
both your fire shooter and the file clerk. We 
might fall back on the old saw, “Every marine a 
fighting marine.’ Or if you don’t want to rest 
our case on a cliche, I can show you, in the 
Marine Corps Manual, a policy which we are 
obligated to follow.” 

I showed him the policy paragraph in chapter 
5, which reads in part, “The basis of training in 
the Marine Corps is infantry, in which every offi- 
cer and marine will acquire the highest possible 
proficiency within the scope of his rank... . 
Upon this foundation further training in the 
various arms and services requisite to the gen- 
eral mission of the Marine Corps will be given.” 

“O.K.,” Bob admitted, glumly, “you win. We'll 
assume that our man is an untrained recruit, and 
since our theoretical man is brand spanking 
new, it’s a good safe bet that he needs to be 
oriented.” 

I agreed, but pointed out that orientation is so 
general a term that we should define it in the 
more precise sense which we actually intend for 
it to convey. 

‘What I have in mind,” he countered, “is that 
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the new man needs to be shown just where he 
stands. Certain of the important facts of service 
life should be pointed out to our recruit, and 
their importance to him explained. He has to 
be told, for instance, of the obligations which his 
oath of enlistment entail, of the basic laws of the 
naval service, of the authority of his superior 
over him and of their responsibility for and to 
him.” 

“Well, that certainly is pertinent orientation,” 
I agreed, “but it sounds to me as though you're 


now, we have one major heading, and three 
specific subjects to include in our syllabus for 
basic training.” Then he turned to me. “Those 
three subjects won’t cover the whole field of ori- 
entation, but they constitute a good start. Let’s 
see what you have on that work sheet you start- 
ed.” 

I gave him the list. 

“Well, these would be pretty hard to argue 
about—discipline and physical conditioning. No 
one can deny that they are basic. But they both 
pose a similar problem 





going to make a sea law- 
yer out of him to start 
with. Why not just turn 
him over to the DI, and 
let him assume that the 
Marine Corps’ authority 
over him, as represented 
in the person of the DI, 





Col Gayle has chosen dialogue form in 
order to present more effectively his the- 
ories on basic training, but the charac- 
ters he has used are fictitious and are 
not meant to represent any actual per- 
sons in the Marine Corps. 


in that they have to 
be disguised somewhat. 
You don’t get discipline 
by talking about it, and 
physical conditioning 
for its sake is a 
most unpleasant way to 


own 





spend time.” 





is infinite.” 

“No sir!” Bob objected, “that’s the wrong ap- 
proach. In fact, that helps make sea lawyers. 
If these kids are first led to believe that they 
are under omnipotent authority, and then learn 
that it isn’t so, they then are tempted to test 
that authority. I say we should treat them like 
intelligent Americans, which they are. Tell them, 
in plain words, the legal aspects of their new 
position, and explain to them the necessity for 
the exercise of authority in the Marine Corps. 
Having drawn the line between ‘thou may’ and 
‘thou shalt not’ you’re then in a position to 
demonstrate by example that they cannot cross 
the line with profit. And while we’re talking 
about this, I think we should include not only 
the basic laws as expressed in Articles for the 
Government of the Navy and pertinent regula- 
tions, but also all local ground rules, unit orders, 
and customs, of general application.” 

“All right, you win.” I conceded. “I had a 
good first sergeant once that kept an orientation 
file. Whenever a new draft of men joined our 
company, he lined them up and read those or- 
ders. Most of them were tacked on the bulletin 
board anyway, but that way the Top never had 
to listen to any office hour excuses based on 
grounds of ignorance. That particular bit of 
orientation was never on the training schedule, 
but it was basic training all right.” 

Bob took out his notebeok, labeled one page 
Basic Training. Under that he put down in out- 
line form, Orientation. . Under that heading, he 


wrote AGN, MCM, local ground rules. “There 
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“Granted, but don’t forget that we are not 
yet engaged in working out the how of our basic 
training program. We're still trying to arrive 
at the what. I’ve suggested two general head- 
ings with which you agree, how about your 
suggesting some subjects to fit under them?” 

“Well, under discipline, we get back to the 
laws and regulations we talked about under 
orientation. That makes me wonder whether 
we should include AGN under the orientation 
heading or under the discipline heading.” 

I pointed out that it really makes no difference. 
If one subject serves to attain two results, it 
may be classified under either or both. The fact 
that it serves more than one purpose is a strong 
recommendation that it be included on the list 
of basic training subjects. 

“T guess you're right on that, Tex. If that is 
true, maybe we can apply it to our physical 
conditioning—to the fact that physical condition- 
ing for its own sake is hard to get enthusiastic 
about.” 

“Exactly. We won't be able to get completely 
away from that inherent unpopularity of physi- 
cal conditioning, but we can do so partially. 
Whenever we have a 20 mile hike, we can try 
to have it for some announced purpose, other 
than that of chalking up another 20 miles. In 
addition to marches, we'll include the recrea- 
tional athletic program, obstacle courses, infil- 
tration courses . . .” 

“Just a minute,” Bob interrupted. “We were 
first discussing discipline when we sidetracked 











to the technique of conducting physical condi- 
tioning. How about getting back to discipline, 
particularly to the subjects which will build it. 
I’m wondering what you have in mind. I’ve al- 
ways noticed that although you can build some 
discipline by periodically explaining the need 
for it, by holding close order drill and strict in- 
spections, and by observing formal military 
courtesy, you have to build most of your men’s 
discipline by acquiring a reputation for know- 
ing what you're doing and meaning what you 
say.” 

I had to agree with him on that score. Then, 
under our physical conditioning heading, we in- 
cluded all of the subject-devices | had mentioned 
earlier, with a note that physical conditioning 
should be done, insofar as possible, incidentally 
to and concurrently with other basic training. 
Troops being taught the use of cover and con- 
cealment can also be physically conditioned if 
in addition to seeing movies and demonstra- 
tions on the subject, they are required to slither 
| on their bellies over long distances. Similarly, 
\ troops being taught basic field fortifications are 
physically conditioned somewhat if they are re- 
quired to construct their own protective earth- 
works, 

As we were about to leave the general sub- 
ject of physical conditioning, Bob came up with 
1 related idea. “Getting our basic private in 
sood shape is only half the job. We have to 
teach him first echelon maintenance on himself.” 

“By that do you mean maintenance, such as 
ihe practice of individual field sanitation, or do 
you mean repair, such as first aid?” 

“I think they both belong under the general 
heading of attaining and holding a serviceable 











Individual understanding of the application of squad tactics, as well as a 
. knowledge of battlefield noises, are essential for a well-trained marine. 





state of body condition. Under the same head- 
ing you might as well jot down hygienic mea- 
sures.” ' 

Before I could make that addition to our list 
of basic subjects, Bob was off with another idea. 
“How about our private’s morale? Seems to me 
that morale is a basic ingredient we need in all 
of our men, and it isn’t likely to be one with 
which he'll report already equipped.” 

“Wait a minute, now, Bob. You can’t expect 
me to put USO leg-shows down as a basic train- 
ing subject. I can just see the old man’s face 
when I tell him that our men must have vaude- 
ville, without which their basic training isn’t 
complete.” 

Bob grinned. “I’d like to see it. Might be a 
good way for me to get your job. Seriously 
though, I don’t think you honestly believe that 
ice cream and pin-up girls contribute much to 
morale.” 

“No,” I admitted, “I don’t believe that. I’ve 
thought a lot, and read more, about morale. 
I’m not sure yet what it is, but I am sure what 
it is that a man must have in order to have what 
I call morale.” 

“And that is?” 

I went on. “A man’s morale is directly re- 
lated to his self interest. In a military outfit 
that has any prospects of fighting, a man’s self 
interest is closely akin to two items—winning 
the fight, and coming out of the fight alive. It 
doesn’t take any brilliance on his part to know 
that victory will fall to the side with the biggest 
and best battalions, and that the best battalions 
are those with the best men in them, including 
the leaders.” 

“In other words,” Bob spoke up, “you asso- 
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ciate a man’s natural self interest with the con- 
fidence he has in himself, his buddies, and his 
leaders. That checks pretty closely with my ex- 
perience. I’ve observed that a man has to have 
a feeling of worth, of value, in any job—amilitary 
or civilian—before he exhibits what we please 
to call good morale. But, it seems to me we've 
wandered pretty far from the path. We’ve con- 
vinced each other as to what conditions are es- 
sential to good morale, but we haven’t added 
any basic subjects to our little list here.” 

“T suggest, Bob, as a means of creating con- 
fidence in the unit, that we include the history 
and traditions of the Marine Corps.” 

“Granted that this will contribute to his con- 
fidence in the Marine Corps, what subjects are 
we going to teach which will create confidence 
in the man’s battalion or company?” 

Bob had the answer to that one. “That kind 
of confidence is built out of common experi- 
ences and common achievements of the group. 
It isn’t taught by subjects, as such, but is cre- 
ated concurrently with other training. Since it 
involves group performance, it doesn’t lie within 
the bounds of basic training.” He looked at 
me for confirmation. When I indicated agree- 
ment, he continued, “But we do have to find a 
few subjects which will build the individual’s 
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confidence in himself and his belief in the worthi- 
ness of his work.” 

Here was a subject on which I had very posi- 
tive convictions, and I proceeded to state them. 
“If we're to build up the individual’s self con- 
fidence, I can think of no better way than to 
teach him the skillful employment of the basic 
infantry weapons. As for convincing him of 
the worth of his work, I feel we need something 
like the Army’s orientation project used during 
the war.” 

“As I understand that project,” Bob broke in, 
“it explains the national aims and their underly- 
ing reasons, and then tied in the service and the 
unit as closely to that big picture as possible. 
Applied to our problem, that means running a 
course in which current events are discussed in 
terms of the national objectives, and the possi- 
ble role of the Marine Corps in attaining those 
objectives. Then our discussion has to drop a 
few levels to picture the importance of the unit 
to the Corps, and finally, the importance of the 
individual to the unit.” 

For lack of a better term, we tentatively de- 
cided to call our subject “motivation,” although 
we both realized that it would have to be de- 
scribed in a specific manner if it was to be 
adopted generally throughout the regiment. 

“We undoubtedly haven’t hit upon all of the 
subjects which may build an individual’s mo- 
rale,” Bob concluded, “but we got more than | 
thought we would when we started out. How 
about going on to something else. Seems to me 
we've said mighty little about teaching our man 
how to actually fight.” 

“I was coming to that next. Fighting consists, 
in part, of killing the enemy, or otherwise render- 
ing him ineffective. That is usually done with 
fire power, which means we have to teach our 
man how to use his basic weapons effectively.” 


Bob agreed on that score, but pointed out 
that we had already listed weapons training un- 
der the general heading of building morale. 

“True.” Here was a chance to prove a point 
I had thought previously demonstrated. “Weap- 
ons instruction serves at least two useful pur- 
poses—it gives a man fighting ability, and it 
gives him confidence. The latter grows as the 
skill increases, which proves my point that most 
morale building is accomplished as a by-prod- 
uct of other training. By teaching a man skill 
in fighting, we increase his self-confidence. At 
the same time, by conducting that instruction in 





































effective 
manner, we demonstrate our 


an efficient and 
own ability, and give the 
man confidence in his lead- 
ers.” 

“O.K., O.K.” Bob was ob- 
viously convinced, and eager 
to get on with the work. “I 
see your point, but you are 
wandering away from what 
is basic training? and dwell- 
ing on how to conduct basic 
training. To get back to the 
subject, do you also include 
the use of individual equip- 
ment under the general head- 
ing of fighting?” 





Yes, and as a part of us- 
ing individual weapons and 
equipment, I am including their care and main- 
tenance.” I added these to our growing list. I 
said that one part of fighting consists of killing 
the enemy, the other part of fighting, and, just 
as necessary, is preventing the enemy from kill- 
ing you. 

Bob grinned, “To tell the truth, that’s always 
what really interested me. And I’m just full of 
suggested subjects to include under that general 
heading—digging foxholes, diving into foxholes, 
camouflage measures, gas defense, use of cover 
and concealment, unarmed combat.” 

While I was making these additions to the list, 
it occurred to me that there were certain duties 
which all marines are called upon to perform, 
and which we had not yet touched. For instance, 
every marine must be able to stand a tour of 
guard duty, must know a little about cooking 
in the field, and must know something about 
intelligence security. When I broached them to 
bob, he was unable to classify them under a 
common heading. We decided to lump them 
under routine duties. 

Then Bob suggested that although fire team 
ind squad tactics involve the action of units, not 
ndividuals, it is nevertheless necessary for each 

dividual to understand them. He must also 

‘ow how to apply them, which involves an 
understanding of the principle of fire and move- 
ent, technique of fire, and the use of hand 

| arm signals in extended order maneuvers. 
\fter I had added all of Bob’s suggested sub- 


is we looked over our list. We agreed that 


n though it might not be complete, it was a 





Men under training 
Belief in the worthiness of one’s work builds morale. 
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must be taught why as weil as now. 


good foundation for a basic list. While we were 
still discussing it, our clerk-jeep driver came into 
the office. Bob showed him the list, and ex- 
plained what we were doing. 

“Suppose, Rankin, that you had a brother just 
joining this regiment. Would this list of sub- 
jects give him enough of the basic fundamentals 
to make him a satisfactory private in a rifle 
squad?” 

“I don’t have to suppose, Captain, I do have 
a brother in the service, but I’m afraid we'll 
never get him in one of our rifle squads.” He 
grinned at Bob. “He’s a major in the Air 
Force.” He looked over the list. “Seriously, 
there is one thing that you don’t have on this 
list that I wish someone had taught me before 
my first fight. That is, how it sounds to get 
shot at.” 

“When you were a recruit didn’t you pull 
targets on the range, and listen to the bullets 
crack overhead?” | asked. 

“Yes sir, I pulled plenty of targets. But I al- 
ways thought that crack was caused by the bul- 
let splatting through the paper in the target. 
No one told me that a rifle bullet just naturally 
makes that much noise going through the air 

. . what do they call that crack a bullet makes?” 

“Ballistic crack.” 

“Yes, sir, that’s it, but I didn’t know it. First 
time a sniper opened up on me he was shooting 
high and to the left. I thought he was on my left 
rear. One of the fellows next to me swore he 
was up in a tree above us, while all the time he 
was right out in front of us. Some of the fel- 
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lows even thought he was shooting explosive 
bullets. It scared us all pretty bad until we 
found out what it really was. Good thing the 
first fight wasn’t hot. If it had been, and us 
thinking the Nips were behind us, on our flank, 
and up in the trees above us, we might of pulled 
out.” 

“He’s right, Bob. I read an article on the 
subject not long ago, written by a French officer 
in 1938. He told of a similar reaction of green 
French troops in the first World War. In that 
case, units did pull back needlessly, thinking 
they were flanked and surrounded. A man’s 
first fight is likely to be the most frightening. 
If we can remove as much of the unknown as 
possible, we'll be doing a lot to reduce that initial 
fright and so increase combat effectiveness.” 

“O.K.” Bob agreed, “Put it down. Now let’s 
give this list to Rankin.” He gave the list to 
the clerk who went off to type it. Then Bob 
began rummaging about in his desk. “Now, I’m 
going to find that check-list | wanted to use 
in the beginning, just to see how many new and 
startling subjects have been born of this fine 
If we've added as little as 
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analysis we ve made. 
I suspect, why I'll 





I laughed. “Before you check our new list 
against that old order, there is just one ques- 
tion I want to ask you, Bob. Even supposing 
that our rough list has not a single new basic 
subject, don’t you have a better appreciation 
of the relationship between these subjects, of 
their relative importance and of the proper se- 
quence in which they should be given, all be- 
cause weve gotten at the real purpose or pur- 
poses which each subject serves?” 

Bob scratched his head. Obviously he agreed, 
but only in part. “The answer to your question,” 
he admitted, “is yes. But don’t forget, all this 
discussion and analysis has been wasted on me 
—I’m not one of the company officers who must 
actually conduct this basic training. What’s to 
keep them from conducting their basic training 
in the same frame of mind that I did?” 

“Nothing, unless we get out a training order 
that says something beside the usual ‘attain a 
satisfactory state of basic training by—and so 
on.’ That type of general directive is all right 
for the corps, division, or perhaps even the regi- 
ment to issue. But somewhere down the line, 
someone has to analyze the objective attain satis- 
factory state of basic training and determine just 
what intermediate training objectives will lead 
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to it. I propose, in this situation, to make the 
breakdown at our echelon.” 

Bob nodded agreement, and then went out to 
see how the clerk was coming with the typing. 
A few minutes later he returned. “Here it is. 
Let’s see how it looks on paper.” 

Memorandum For: The Commanding Officer. 

Basic training for marines in this regi- 
ment shall consist of imparting to all in- 
dividuals certain essential fundamentals 
necessary to enable them to: 


1. Orient themselves with respect to 
their unit and to other members of the 
command, This includes a_ recognition 
and understanding of the mutual obliga- 
tion and responsibilities, both legal and 
military, existing between members of the 
command, 

(Under each heading was listed the 
subjects we had discussed. ) 

2. Attain and maintain a physical con- 
dition which will enable them to meet the 
demands of combat service. 

3. Perform their duties regardless of 
circumstances of danger, inconvenience, 
or hardship. 

4. Employ their basic individual weap- 
ons, and individual equipment effectively 
against the enemy. 

5. Become proficient in those individual 
protective measures which prevent or re- 
duce the effectiveness of enemy action. 

6. Perform routine duties. 

7. Attain and maintain a high morale 
based upon a lasting self-confidence and 
feeling of worth. 

8. Be sufficiently familiar with battle- 
field noises to prevent the mental shock 
which results from any encounter with the 
unknown. 

9. Understand 
squad tactics. 

*The subjects listed under paragraphs 
1-9 are suggested as a partial list of those 
which will lead to the state of training de- 
sired. Subordinate commanders must bear 
in mind that the value of training in these 
subjects lies not in the subjects themselves, 
but in the characteristics and capabilities 
which are imparted to the individuals who 
learn them thoroughly. 

(s) Major, S-3. 
US # MC 


apply infantry 


and 
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# IT WAS THE 4TH MARINES, AND THE NAVY 
personnel, and the older, well-trained army per- 
sonnel who had inspired the polyglot army of 
Corregidor to carry on through four long months 
willing loyalty to Wainwright the commander 
who vowed: 

“If the Japanese can take the Rock they will 
find me here, no matter what orders I receive.’”!? 

And it was the marines who on that May 
morning so short but 


Corregidor 





hour before the moon rose) near North Point on 
the low tail of the island. Corregidor’s topog- 
raphy favored a landing on the north shore, 
which faced Bataan, two miles away. There are 
good landing beaches around North Point and 
Cavalry Point, and the shore line curves to the 
southeast. The south shore’s rocky cliffs rise al- 
most straight up from narrow rocky beaches, and 
then curve toward the tadpole-shaped end of the 

island—Hooker Point. 





yet so long, long ago, 


doubled their sentries — By Hanson 





“On the high 


ground between the 


W. Baldwin 








and stood by for the 
coup de grace. 

It was not long in coming and the marines 
knew it was at hand; they had figured the Japs 
would attack sometime around the full of the 
moon, and quite possibly between moonset and 
sunrise with the high tide of the early morning. 

All day on 5 May, Corregidor lay prostrate 
beneath the shells; James Ravine and the eastern 
end of the island were particular targets. 

That night, about 2240 a terrific barrage was 
laid down all over the island but particularly on 
the eastern end and they “polished it off with 
phosphorus shells.” Barge and boat engines were 
heard—and at long last after four months of 
siege and suffering the 4th Marines were face 
to face with their foes. 

lhe enemy landed shortly after 2300 (one 


Wainwright, during these months of siege, used to feel, 
according to Comdr Knoll who is quoted above, that an 
serial beacon with a perpetual light ought to be placed 

top of Mt. Bataan after the war as a symbol of the 

ifice and suffering of the men of Bataan and Corregidor. 
owright told LtComdr T. C. Parker just before the lat- 
was evacuated from Corregidor by submarine on 3 May 

“‘they’’ (the Japs) will have to come take us. They 

never get this place any other way.” 


shores,” Lt (now Lt 
Col Jenkins writes, “there was a small landing 
field—(Kindley Field) and on the ridge extend- 
ing westward from the airfield there were several 
3-inch AA batteries (among them Battery Den- 
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VOR}. os 

The Ist Bn was responsible for everything 
east of Malinta, a shore line of at least 10,000 
yards.” Co A with some help from Hq Co held 
the entire North shore from Malinta to Hooker 
Point; Co B had the South shore, and Co D tried 
to cover both shores with its mortars and 
machine guns. 

On the Co A front, the 3d Platoon held the 
beach from North Point to the end of the island; 
the 2d Platoon from Cavalry Point to North 
Point, and the lst Platoon took over the sector 
from Infantry Point to Cavalry Point. 

Capt Lewis H. Pickup, an officer who had 
relieved Maj Lang (killed) as CO of Co A, had 
just finished a partial inspection of his company 
positions and was eating supper with Marine 
Gunner Harold M. Ferrell when the enemy came 
in. The landing boats approached in echelon on 





Part Ill: Japanese invaders meet stiff resistance from a heroic band of defenders 
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At the extreme right, MajGen G. F. Moore, USA, in command of coastal 
defenses, watches the first Jap shells from Cavite landing on nearby installations. 


the heels of the barrage; the marines manned 
their guns and waited. The boats in groups 
approached and then those directly in front of 
the company CP veered off and lay to. But 
further to the east, the enemy had made it, 
filtering through a hele in the thin defenses— 
then extending the breach and driving on over 
his dead. Not without losses; some of the barges 
were sunk and at least one of the landings was 
turned back. The remaining guns on the out- 
lying islands—answering the call for help from 
Corregidor—blasted Jap troops and boat con- 
centrations at Cabcaben on Bataan. Tracers 
flicked over North Point, Infantry Point, Artil- 
lery Point, and all the low tail of the island, and 
shell splashes rose white and shining from the 
dark waters of the North Channel. 

But the enemy came on. Five or six landing 
boats grated on the beach between Cavalry Point 
and North Point and the enemy was on Corregi- 
dor. Captain Pickup sent Ferrell to Btry Denver 
(Army AA battery in the centre of the island) 
to see if the flank of Co A was covered. The 
personnel of Btry Denver were to depress their 
AA guns and hold their battery position in the 
center of the island, while Cos A and B filled 
in the flanks and held a line across the island. 

“. . . Still bewildered that they could have 
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possibly gotten ashore, (I) was in the battery 
(Denver) position,” Ferrell reported, “when I 
heard voices, not American. 

“Cpl O. O. Morris crept close enough to ob- 
serve; the place seemed to have Japs all over it 
digging in.” 

Btry Denver had pulled back and A and B 
company’s flanks were wide open. Ferrell didn’t 
know it, but the first sergeant of Btry Denver 
had been killed by artillery fire and his men— 
without a leader—had gone to pieces. The Japs 
got through the hole and in behind a platoon of 
Co A which was manning beach defense posi- 
tions. It was a critical moment—a hole in the 
center of the line—and more Jap landings immi- 
nent at Artillery Point and elsewhere. The Ma- 
rines had no air support, virtually no artillery, 
and they were galled and raddled by an intense 
bombardment, which “walked” back and forth 
across their positions. 

Lt Mason F. Chronister organized a local 
counterattack. GySgt Dudley held up the 
trails of a 37 mm gun so it could be depressed 
enough to fire down the cliffs at Jap landing 
boats. PlSgt “Tex’’ Haynes met the enemy head 
on near his beach defense position. He emptied 
two pistols into their midst, grabbed up the rifle 
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Curtis, his exec, and their 
staff — and Gen Moore, 


of a dead buddy, and then cradled a .30 caliber 
machine gun in his arms (the mount had been 
wrecked by shell fire) and fired two belts at the 
enemy until a grenade left him terribly wounded 
and one eye gone—there at his post. 

Ferrell got some of his men—whose guns were 
out—pushed them on the hogsback in the center 
of the island “to prevent the enemy from coming 
down on the backs of the men on the beaches.” 

Word got back to the Ist Bn CP by runner— 
all other communications were out, and the bat- 
talion adjutant, Capt Clark, arrived on the dou- 
ble. Capt Noel O. Castle, CO of Co D, grabbed 
some D company and headquarters men and 
probed out toward that vital Btry Denver posi- 
tion. He pushed the Japs back—but not far 
enough—and he lost his life in the doing of it. 

Things were happening all over the eastern 
part of the island now and happening fast. The 
Jap artillery made the night hideous and slowed 
greatly the bringing up of reserves. The men 
on the hogsback were reaching out toward each 
other in the dark, and down on the beaches some 
of the A company platoons began to realize 
they were flanked. IstLt (now LtCol) William 
Frederick Harris, who had a platoon of A Co, 
pulled his platoon off the beach and went into 
a position of all-around defense. The Japs—in 
the center—pushed 500 yards past him toward 
the west, and scattered outfits of Cos A and B 
were cut off and isolated from each other and 
from mutual support. 

Capt Clark called upon Ferrell for mortar 
fire on the ridge, where the Japs still held what 
had been Btry Denver. Ferrell gave him 20 
rounds and was told to cease firing “since the 
fire was too close to troops on either side. .. . 

“The mortars used were converted Stokes 
without sights, and an occasional round seemed 
to go astray... .” 

Back at Regimental 
Headquarters in Malinta 
Tunnel communications 
were bad; the wire to bat- 
talion was in and out; in- 
termittent field radio, run- 
ners, and patrols were the : : 
sources of information. Col “4 ye 
Howard, and Col Donald oi 


ommander of the fortified 
slands — knew only that 
ie Japs were ashore—per- 
aps 500 or 600 of them 
| the eastern end of the 
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island. About midnight, they got a clearer pic- 
ture; that hogsback in the center was the key; at 
all costs the Japs must be kept clear of Malinta 
Hill. They ordered the reserves—at 2345 Maj 
Schaeffer’s desperate platoons formed around the 
cadre of the headquarters and service company ; 
and at 0015—when Capt Castle’s counter-attack 
had been held—Maj Williams joined with his 
blue-jackets from the USS Canopus. 

It was time. The 2d and 3d Bns were pinned 
down to their beach defense positions by the 
threat of another Jap landing, and the platoons 
of the 1st Bn that were not engaged were repelling 
landings or enduring intensive Jap artillery. Lt 
Jenkins’ 2d Platoon, Co A (with some of its 
positions on Malinta Hill), took heavy casual- 
ties. Reserve squads furnished replacements but 
before the night was old there were more Cas- 
ualties than there were replacements. 

“One squad leader came to me (Jenkins) and 
reported that he had two men left in his squad.” 


@ MAJ SCHAEFFER TOOK his headquarters 
group into the Navy tunnel under Malinta. 

Maj Williams’ 4th Bn moved down to Malinta 
Tunnel about 0030. The men were loaded down 
with hand grenades and ammunition but they 
moved silently in two single-file columns on 
either side of the South Shore Road from their 
bivouac area down through Middleside—which 
was under desultory enemy shell fire—and then 
across the low ground of “Bottomside.” The bat- 
talion was held up by an artillery barrage for 
about 15 minutes just before reaching “Bottom- 
side.” The silent men, moving out in the last 
forlorn hope passed through a “scene of utter 
desolation—thousands of shellholes, wrecked 
buildings, upturned automobiles,” and entered 
the west entrance to Malinta Tunnel. 


- They won the campaign but the Americans won the prize— 
precious time in which to prepare for the counteroffensive. 
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“Inside it was hot,” Lt (now Captain) Brooks 
recalls, “terribly hot, and the ventilation was so 
bad that we could hardly breathe.” 

Battalion HQ was set up in the eastern end 
of the tunnel near LtCol Beecher’s Ist Bn CP 
and after a company officer conference, the bat- 
talion prepared to file out of the tunnel to the 
attack. 

It was to move out upon a confused and con- 
fusing battlefield. 

Exactly what happened that night on the shell- 
shattered eastern slopes of Corregidor may never 
be known in full detail for many of the men 
who could tell are dead. And even those who 
live saw only segments of action; the fighting 
was inchoate, wild, the risen moon 
only served to confound confusion. Its light 
shone down on a battlefield after Goya, the 
bodies of the dead and wounded were shadowed 
by the torn trunks of uprooted trees. 

The Jap landing and penetration through the 
Btry Denver position had split up elements of 
A and B companies, and some were isolated 
behind the Jap lines in the Kindley Field area 
and to the east. The Japs had infiltrated our 
lines and a few of them had penetrated in 
the darkness up toward Malinta. American 
units were behind the Jap lines; Jap units were 
behind ours. It was a fire and grenade fight 
with the main lines only thirty yards apart; it 
was a barroom brawl and devil take the hind- 
most. So closely interwoven were the combat- 
ants in the darkness that when the Japs called for 
an artillery barrage, it bracketed both sides; the 
little yellow men had enough and sent up a 
rocket to halt their guns. 

While the scrapping was going on for the 
hogback, the Jap barges, stuttering away in 
the North Channel like a fleet of B-17’s, were 
coming in toward other beaches. Five or six 
of them came in toward Harris’s outflanked men 
at Cavalry Point. The marines had only one 
.30 and one .50 caliber to meet them; they had 
lost six .30 caliber machine guns to Jap shells, 
and the emplacement of their single 37 mm had 
been damaged. But the marines were exultant. 
For four months they had been on the receiving 
end; now they had a chance to dish it out. They 
dropped hand grenades and 30-pound fragmen- 
tation bombs down on the beaches; they let the 
barges have it with pointblank fire. Many sons 


vicious; 


of Nippon never saw Fujiyama again. 

There were other brushes along the north 
shore. One of the 75s that was still functioning 
(sited far beyond the main action) took some 
Jap landing craft under fire and sank a neat 
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number of them. At dawn, the Japs approached 
the North Dock area, where a cable barrier and 
a string of twenty-one 500-pound TNT sea mines 
were awaiting them, but Corregidor’s remaining 
artillery opened up and drove them off. 

But the Japs still clung to the hogback reach- 
ing westward toward Malinta from Kindley Field 
and they had inched forward in the dark hours, 
leaving behind them isolated units of still fight- 
ing marines. 

So Maj Williams and his composite battalion 
smashed out in counterattack at 0500—in the 
last effort. 

They moved out from Malinta—this last vain 
hope—in platoon columns—Cos Q, R, S, and 
T in that order. Schaeffer's men held the right 
flank, and S company filled in a gap on the 
left. Scattered along the line were the decimated 
units of Cos A and B and the Ist Bn reserve 
units—those of them that were not cut off behind 
the Jap lines. Capt Herman Hauck, USA, and 
some 60 men of a Coast Artillery battery’® were 
sent in on the left flank of S company about 
0800 to stop some Japs infiltrating along the 
beach. 


@ SCHAEFFER'S OUTFIT got its orders from Col 
Beecher, Ist Battalion commander, in Malinta 
Tunnel, while “the company and platoon com- 
manders supervised the distribution of addition- 
al hand grenades and extra magazines for our 
Lewis machine guns. 

“While awaiting the return of Maj Schaeffer,” 
QM Clerk F. W. Ferguson, CO of the Ist Pla- 
toon, Co O, recorded, “we also obtained the ser- 
vices of some volunteers to act as ammunition 
carriers. . 

“These men were marines and sailors on duty 
at Queen Tunnel (“Navy” Tunnel, the CP for 
all Naval and Marine Corps activities on the 
island) who should be commended for volun- 
teering for this hazardous duty when they were 
neither officially nor morally obligated to do 
so. I am sorry that in the hustle and bustle of 
getting things done I was unable to obtain the 
names of these men. Some of them were to die 
a very few minutes later. 

“Maj Schaeffer soon returned with his orders 
and passed them on to the company and platoon 
commanders. We were to move out as quickly 
as possible and dislodge the enemy who had 
gotten ashore and so far as was known would 
be encountered near the landing field. P Com- 
pany was to proceed ahead with D Company 


An improvised army reserve battalion, hastily organized 
from coast artillerymen who had lost their guns or whose 
guns did not bear, had been formed. It numbered about 
250 men drawn from Btrys Cheney, Wheeler, Geary, and 
Crockett. 























The docks at Corregidor. 


important installations until the fortress was a 


following and were to deploy when we contacted 
the enemy. P Company to the left and O Com- 
pany to the right. My platoon was to deploy 
so as to contact P Company on my left and 
my right resting on the road that ran from Ma- 
linta to the eastern end of the island. 

“The 3d Platoon under QM Sergeant John H. 
Haskins was to deploy to my right and the 
2d Platoon was to be the company support taking 
position to the rear of the Ist Platoon. 


#® “we HAD HARDLY cleared Malinta 
before we observed some shadowy forms up on 


Tunnel 
the ridge to our left. A couple of men took a 
quick shot or two at the forms but quickly 
oaths 
came back from the forms on the ridge. No Japs 
could talk like that. They men from P 
Company who were attempting to dig out some- 
one who had fired on them from that ridge.” 
“I saw a couple of white flares go up some 
distance ahead of us. Word was passed to the 
men to keep their eyes open for seeking imme- 
diate shelter for I suspected that the flares were 
a Jap signal for artillery support. My estimate 
was not wrong for almost immediately all hell 
broke loose. Although artillery barrages and 


learned their mistake when sulphurous 


were 


bombings had ene almost commonplac e to 





Jap artillery was systematically trained on roads and 





“scene of utter desolation.” 


us after having lived on Corregidor for over 
four months I must admit that this particular 
barrage was the most severe and concentrated 
I had ever come under. Since the Japanese had 
been holding “target practice” for months with 
planes spotting for them they had their guns 
registered on every road right to the inch and 
they really gave us a good beating for what 
seemed a very time but which probably 
did not last over 15 minutes.” 

“As soon as the barrage had lifted I got a 
report from all squad leaders and learned that 
I had only lost eight men. We immediately 
resumed our move to the east but we soon came 
under heavy enemy machine-gun fire being 
directed from a hill ahead of us on which we 
knew Btry Denver had been emplaced the last 
time we made a that part 
of the Island. As previously ordered I de- 
ployed my platoon straight to the front with 
my right resting on the road and ordered the 
men on the left to extend their lines as far as 
possible to tie up with P Company. Sgt Haskins’ 
3d Platoon was expected to deploy to my right 
down the southern slope and I presumed Snell- 
ing’s (QM Clerk Herman L. Snelling) platoon 
(the 3d) was in my rear for support.” 

“We found the 


long 


reconnaissance to 


Japs already firmly set up 
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within the heavily sandbagged gun positions 
that Btry Denver had formerly occupied. The 
Japs seemed to have a machine gun or other 
automatic weapon every few yards and so placed 
as to offer sympathetic support. We attempted 
to assault these positions three times and each 
time managed to advance a few yards but at 
heavy cost. Not hearing any firing on my right 
I investigated and found my right wide open. 
The only thing I could do was to place one 
automatic rifle and one Lewis machine gun in 
a position where they could cover the road 
toward the Jap lines and could also have a field 
of fire down the southern slopes on my right. 
“A little later I learned why Haskin’s platoon 
was not deployed to my right. The answer was 
simple. All but about five of his men had been 
killed or wounded when caught in the barrage 
just after leaving Malinta Tunnel. He came up 
with what he had left and reinforced my _ posi- 
tion. Since I still had no report to the effect 
that my left had contacted P Company I ordered 
Haskins to take his men and extend my line to 
the left and report when and if contact was es- 
tablished with P Company. Then WO Snelling 
came up. He had four men left in his platoon 
to survive the Jap barrage that we had been 
caught in and Capt Robert Chambers. Jr. (CO 
of Co O) had decided to send his remaining men 
to me knowing the losses IT had suffered in the 
barrage and on my three assault attempts. I 
realized I was in a precarious position as long 
as both my flanks were open so I sent Snelling’s 
four men plus a few other stragglers from other 
units to the left. Soon word came back that 
P Company had been ioined. My relief was 
great but not for long. Things were hapnening 
too fast for that. In one of our short gains up 
the hill we had retaken what was left of a tin 
shack. There was only one oven end of this 
shack and that was toward the Jap positions. 
While shouting some orders I felt a stinging 
sensation in my right arm and at the same time 
the man on my left dropped mortally wounded. 
Since the Jap machine guns ahead of us were 
firing at us at the moment. I assumed T had 
heen nipped by one of them. However. in the 
first faint light of dawn one of my men was 
peeping through one of the holes in the tin 
shack and was surprised to see two Japs lving 
inside the shack and they were breathing. They 
had been in there all night having been caught 
there when we advanced and had been unable 
to get back to their own lines. They would wait 
until their own machine guns would open fire 
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then these Japs would fire through the walls of 
the shack by pointing their rifles by a sense of 
feel so to speak while peeping out through an- 
other bullet hole in the shack. In this way we 
could not see the flash from the muzzle of their 
rifles. In this way they had picked off several 
of my men during the night and had almost 
done the same thing to me. After they were 
spotted one of our automatic riflemen did a 
nice job of finishing their careers as loyal sol- 
diers for His Imperial Majesty. 


® “sINCE THE JAPS HAD their line of resistance 
tied in with the old Btry Denver gun positions 
in which they had placed several machine guns 
I was in a quandary as to what to do. Frontal 
assault had proven foolish and the heaviest 
thing I had in the line of weapons were automatic 
rifles, Lewis machine guns, and hand grenades. 
Since the Jap and American lines had been no 
more than about 30 yards apart all night we 
had tried to rout them with hand grenades but 
the trees that had been felled by shell fire inter- 
fered with us in the use of grenades. However, 
QMSet John H. Haskins and SgtMaj Thomas 
F. Sweeney during the night had climbed to the 
top of an old water tower and were a little 
more successful from their vantage point. Has- 
kins was later killed in attempting to reclimb the 
water tower to take some more grenades up to 
Sweeney. SgtMaj Sweeney was also later killed 
atop the tank. They were very close friends in 
life and it was most fitting that they should 
go out together.” 

Schaeffer’s outfit had shot its bolt; the deadly 
Jap barrage had bled it white. 

But Maj Williams’ 4th Bn, which followed 
Schaeffer's outfit through Malinta and swung 
into the attack on the left flank of Cos O and P 
drove doggedly ahead. 

The terrific Jap barrage, enfilading our posi- 
tions from Bataan, harried the attackers and the 
enemy machine gun positions were well sited. 
Two guns—one in the ruins of a powder maga- 
zine, Carl E. Downing, acting sergeant major of 
the 4th Bn reported, and the other to the right 
of a road leading to the North Point OP held up 
the advance, but by 0600 they had been knocked 
out. The line moved on, rooting out determined 
enemy resistance. But not for long. Sniper and 
machine-gun positions again bogged down the 
counterattack. Somebody — perhaps SgtMaj 
Sweeney and QMSet Haskins, who WO Ferguson 
mentioned—-wiped out the snipers. These two 
old-timers—marines from their tough jaws to 





























their big feet—-apparently performed prodigies 
that last day of their lives, but the story of it 

like the story of all that time—is confused and 
lost. But that they climbed the stone water tower 
under fire is certain—and one of them was 
wounded doing it. From the tower top they 
lobbed grenades into the Jap lines—and one of 
them apparently supplied the other with 
grenades—climbing up and down the tower— 
several times. One of them died at the bottom 
of the tower; at long last, the Japs got his friend 
on top. 


“Long afterward,” Lt (now Capt) Brooks re- 
ported, “American prisoners of war working on 
Corregidor found his body on top of the tower. 
He was one of the great unsung heroes of the 
war. Also, long afterwards the Japs showed us 
a fictitious Japanese moving picture of the fall 
of Corregidor in which they showed a Japanese 
captain climb to the top of the same water tower 
and kill hundreds of Americans with hand gre- 
nades, which is a good example of the inaccuracy 
of their propaganda. At least they paid tribute to 
our sergeant by trying to claim his heroic act 
as their own.” 

The officers were an inspiration and example. 
Maj Williams was everywhere, rifle and grenades 
in hand; he personally aided in wiping out many 
nests of resistance. Lt Bethel B. Otter, USN, CO 





One by one the big guns fell silent until only a few were left to return the 
fire. At one time the Japs dropped over 1,000 shells on Fort Drum in a single day. 





of Co T, and Ens Lloyd, USNR, a company off- 
cer, were both killed in leading an attempt to 
wipe out a machine gun nest. 

IstLt Otis Edward Saalman together with Capt 
Harold Dalness, both of the Army, and a small 
hastily organized party silenced a Jap automatic 
rifle, located in the basement of a ruined struc- 
ture. Cpl Scott, 4th Bn clerk, voluntarily ac- 
companied the battalion into action, and, acting 
as a “medic” dashed out several times in the 
face of heavy fire to carry wounded men to 
safety. 

“Boatswain Harold Parks, USN, Carpenter 
Talmadge Smithey, USN; Lt Charles P. Brooks, 
USN; Capt Calvin Chunn, USA; Capt Paul C. 
Moore, USA; Lt Edward N. Little, USN; Ens 
Andrew W. Long, USN; Sgts Kenneth W. Mize, 
Carl Downing, Wardlow, McCormick, and Scott 
of the U. S. Marines . . . all were conducting 
themselves as soldiers and veterans with definite 





purpose in mind and a definite mission to 
li h?* 3” 
accomplls “To 

To be continued 

MSaalman reserved his greatest praise—as did many 

others—for Maj Williams “No words can adequately de- 

scribe my personal feeling of respect and honor towards 

him. He was by far the most outstanding example of a 


fighting man of all in this (the 4th) Battalion. His death 
on March 6, 1945 (while a POW of the Japs) was, I feel, 
a great loss to the Fourth Marines, to the service as a@ 


whole, and to his country for which he was fighting.” 
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California 


Beachhead 


—1847 


F EXACTLY ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO A FEW 
hundred seagoing marines were engaged in land- 
ing operations that brought California under the 
American flag. Before the Marine battalion with 
Winfield Scott had reached the Halls of Monte- 
zuma and legendary fame, the ships’ detachments 
of the Pacific Squadron were conquering a new 
state. Working with 





attempt to drive off the cattle and supply train 
of the invading column. 

This strange little amphibious war was fought 
by the Pacific Squadron of half a dozen ships, 
thousands of miles from any base and with little 
communication and few supplies. Under Com- 
Stockton the Squadron im- 

posed its will upon a 


modore Robert F. 





naval landing parties, 
the marines spent 
about two .months in 





By Capt Lewis Meyers 
Illustrated by PFC Arthur T. Morit 


vast area by using 
marines, sailors, and 


mounted California 








the summer of 1846 
hitting beaches from 
the coast to San Diego. 


Francisco on down 
Then in the fall and 
winter, when the Californians rose 
in revolt against the tiny, scattered American 


San 
some of 


garrisons, the marines took part in a series of 
small scale battles that established United States 
control on the West Coast for the second and 
final time. 

Tactically the California campaign was a small 
war of the type which engaged the Corps peri- 
odically for the next hundred years, with time 
out for two world conflicts. The landings along 
the coast were unopposed, but ashore the marines 
were involved in sieges, sorties, cavalry action, 
and long marches over terrain that was, and is, 
hard on the feet. The Californians fought a 
guerrilla war on horseback and they knew the 
country thoroughly. Armed with motley weap- 
ons including lances, they made the most of their 
advantages, sometimes in unorthodox ways. On 
one occasion when the charging marines were 
struggling through a swamp the Californians. at- 
tempted to stampede a herd of wild cattle into 
the American ranks. At another engagement 
they employed a small cannon in a highly mobile 
manner. They eluded every American charge on 
the gun by roping it with lariats and galloping 
off to an alternate position. The favorite tactic 
of the Californians was’ pretended flight, fol- 
lowed by a sudden turning on the. spread-out, 
pursuing Americans, usually-cembined with. an 
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volunteers. Army 
activities on the Coast first centred in 
Capt John C. Fremont of the Topographical 
Engineers. When the Squadron went 
action, Fremont was already in California 
and had a special mission from President Polk. 
So did IstLt Archibald H. Gillespie, USMC, who 


traveler and 


were 


into 


crossed Mexico as a commercial 
finally reached the West Coast by way of the 
Hawaiian Islands. Later the Army’s BrigGen 
Stephen W. Kearny with some dragoons and Kit 
Carson, the guide. came from Santa Fe, New 
Mexico to fight California’s bloodiest battle at 
San Pasqual on 6 December 18406. 

San Pasqual is down near Escondido, and the 
rebel leader in the battle was Capt Andres Pico 
of the Santa Margarita Ranch. The captain’s 
property is now familiar to all marines as Camp 
Pendleton; on it still stands the sycamore under 
which the commanders of the California ad- 
vance guard conferred before the clash at San 
Pasqual. They were moving toward San Diego 
when they got the word that Gillespie and 38 
men had left there to meet Kearny in the moun- 
tains. Trying to intercept Gillespie, the Cali- 
fornians met Kearny, Carson, a dozen officers, 
100 men, and two mountain howitzers. Gilles- 
pie’s force, with a brass 4-pounder, already had 
joined Kearny. Pico’s well-mounted troops, 
many of them lancers, pretended to flee, then 
turned and cut up the pursuing Americans, who 
were straggling due to the variety of speed in 
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At the forgotten battle of San Pasqual in 1846, marines fought the bloodiest 
skirmish in the conquest of California. Under Kearny and Gillespie they met the 
Mexicans near Santa Margarita Ranch — better known today as Camp Pendleton 


their mules and_ recently-acquired Mexican 
horses. By the time Kearny’s rawhide-bound 
howitzers were ready to fire, the forces were too 
intermingled to offer a target. Later the mules 
ran away with one of the guns and Pico cap- 
tured it. The Californians had 12 casualties and 
regarded the encounter as a victory. They with- 
drew to wait for promised reinforcements. 
Kearny still held the field after he and Gillespie 
and 13 others were wounded and 19 Americans 
were dead. Stockton sent a relief force of 200 
marines and the combined column reached San 
Diego a week later. 

Lt Gillespie represented the Marine Corps in 
this engagement, just as he was a principal par- 
ticipant in most aspects of the conquest of Cali- 
fornia. On special duty as a Presidential agent, 
he first brought orders for the Pacific Squadron 
and for U. S. Consul Thomas Larkin and Fre- 
mont as well. When Fremont’s battalion of 
mounted Sacramento riflemen were taken into 
the naval service, Gillespie became a captain and 
second-in-command to Fremont, now a major. 
Organizing the territory, Commodore Stockton 
made Gillespie commandant of Southern Cali- 
fornia with Fremont in charge of the northern 
district. 

Described as “an elegant, precise man with a 
stiff, pointed beard and a temper of the same 
description,” Gillespie had a responsible and 
difficult task because his area was the most likely 
to revolt—and it did in September 1846, When 
Los Angeles, center of the resistance, was lost, 
Stockton moved Gillespie to San Diego, then a 
small group of adobe houses. 

Though this special duty lieutenant was the 
foremost Marine figure in the California con- 
quest, the officers and men of the various ships’ 
detachments of the Pacific Squadron were in- 
volved throughout the campaign. Capt Ward 
Marston of the Savannah’s detachment led a 100- 
man force which triumphed at Santa Clara, de- 
spite a swamp and 500 head of wild cattle. Lt. 
Robert Tansill. of the Dale, led the marines in 
Marston’s expedition, and Lt W. A. T. Maddox, 
of the Cyane, commanded some Monterey vol- 
unteers. 2dLt H. B. Watson, of the Portsmouth, 
was the first military commandant of Yerba 
Buena, now San Francisco. 


The pay-off battle in the south occurred at 
San Gabriel, near Los Angeles, on 8 January 
1847. Stockton’s marines here included, besides 
the ubiquitous Gillespie, Lt Jacob Zeilin, of the 
Congress, who in twenty years would be Com- 
mandant of the Corps. ° Zeilin served as adjutant 
of the expedition and commanded marines from 
the Congress, Portsmouth, Cyane, and Savannah. 

To climax his supposedly amphibious cam- 
paign Commodore Stockton, soon after the San 
Pasqual battle, marched 140 miles north, from 
San Diego, heading for Los Angeles. On the way 
he camped near Las Flores, Pendleton’s tank 
area. His force numbered some 400 marines 
and sailors armed ‘with carbines, pistols, and 
pikes. The protracted shore duty had worn out 
the shoes of most of them and they now were 
equipped with canvas boondockers. This land- 
ing party was reinforced hy Gen Kearny’s dis- 
mounted dragoons and some local ‘Volunteers and 
also included Gillespie’s San Diego detachment 
on horses. “The pla to march.to L. A. was 
Kearny’s; he declined the command but served 





This is Capt 
Lewis Meyers’ 
sixth Gazette ar- 
ticle. His first, 
Japanese — Civil- 
ians in Combat 
Zones (February 
1945), is still his 
favorite. Written 
after Saipan on 
the company 
typewriter, which 
produced only 
capital letters, the 
manuscript re- 





sembled a monstrous telegram. An airmail 
copy of the February GazeETTE was in the 
last mail he got on the way to Iwo. And 
the check caught up with him while conva- 
lescing in San Diego,: which made _ nice 
timing all around. Now on terminal leave, 
Meyers was last heard from digging in on 
the Laguna Beachhead with a portable 
typewriter that has a workable shift key. 
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as the Commodore’s exec. The column pushed 
through the rebels around San Diego and head- 
ed north on 29 December. 

The Californians were commanded by a Mexi- 
can lieutenant colonel, Jose Maria Flores. He 
had about 450 men with a mixture of arms and 
little powder; with these he met the Americans 
at Paso de Bartolo, a knee-deep ford in the San 
Gabriel river with Los Angeles a dozen miles 
away. 

Flores was on the high ground, a small ridge 
a quarter-mile from the river, and opposed the 
crossing with erratic fire from four small guns. 
Stockton’s first waves built up a bridgehead be- 
hind the overhanging bank and nearby trees. 
When of the 
Americans were 
across they formed a 
square around their 


most 
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ox-carts and the cattle ke 
which supplied their oni ¢ BE; 
mobile rations. The Qld agi = 





Californians made a 
practice of stamped- 
ing the supply train; 
after the San Pasqual 
battle Kearny’s men 
had to live on mule 
meat. 

Flores now left his 
commanding ridge 
and charged the 
American square with no success. His left flank 
was considerably disorganized by an aide’s or- 
der to halt while in the midst of charging. Re- 
pulsed, the Californians went back on their ridge 
again. After about an hour’s preparatory fire, 
featuring their two 9-pounders, the Commodore’s 
men got up and charged, yelling “New Orleans.” 
This battle-cry commemorated the anniversary 
of Andrew Jackson’s triumph on 8 January 
1815. 

The assault easily carried the ridge. The Cali- 
fornians tried an attack on the American rear 
and then most of them dispersed. 

Stockton pushed on toward Los Angeles the 
next day and again encountered Flores at La 
Mesa with 300 men he had rallied. After a futile 
duel with their scanty artillery, Flores sent out 
a white flag—as a signal for a charge. The Cali- 
fornians hit both American flanks without suc- 
cess and drew off to the vicinity of modern Pasa- 
dena. Stockton went on to L. A. In the two days 
the Americans had a man killed and 14 wounded, 
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including Gillespie again; 
Flores’ losses were estimated 
at about 90, of whom 15 were 
dead. 

With Gillespie’s flag back 
on the Los Angeles custom 
house, where it had been once 
| before, the rebels broke up 
and went home. Flores fled to 
Mexico, leaving Capt Pico in 
command of about 100 men. 
Pico soon arranged for peace 
at Cahuenga, meeting Fremont who had just 
come down from the north. The terms were not 
what Commodore Stockton had in mind but he 
confirmed them and went back to his ships. His 
footsore sailors and marines were glad to go 
with him. They were to see occasional action 
during the next year, but after San Gabriel, the 
California situation was well in hand. 

Summing it all up in February 1848, Commo- 
dore Shubrick, then commanding the Pacific 
Squadron, reported: “The Marines have behaved 
with the fidelity and constancy which character- 
izes the valuable Corps, and I embrace this op- 
portunity respectfully to recommend that ships 
coming to this station be allowed as large a com- 
plement of these valuable men as possible. The 
service would be greatly benefited by doubling 
the number allowed each ship, and reducing to 
the same extent, if necessary, the complement of 
landsmen and ordinary seamen. The want of 
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Chapter 6 


THE ATTACK OF THE 


e THERE HAD BEEN A BIG CONFERENCE AT 
Truk, for which several members of the Imperial 
Staff came down. Under the nagging of the Ar- 
my officers the Imperial Navy agreed to throw 
the full power of its carrier forces into a com- 
bined operation for 


SENDAI; REALIZATION 


together the forces should give Japan crushing 
superiority, since the best of the carrier pilots 
were drawn, even from instruction groups, for 

this major effort. 
Ashore Gen Maruyama’s observation posts on 
Grassy Knoll were a 





Guadalcanal. The 
overall plan was that 
the forces ashore 
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Illustrated by TSgt John DeGrasse 


good deal harried by 
American patrols, but 
there were plenty of 








should capture, or 

at least shell out of operation, the American 
airfield. The Navy would come down at the same 
time, sweep all American ships from the area, 
furnish some of the air support for the operation 
and land carrier planes on the field as soon as it 
fell into Japanese hands. Six of the eight medium 
bomber groups available in the whole Empire 
were staged into Rabaul, both the 24th and the 
26th Air Flotillas being added, a good many of 
the planes pushing forward to base on Buka 
Field, 

The fleets involved were the 2d and 3d, made 
up as Hyakutate’s army had been, of units drawn 
from other commands. The Southeast Area Fleet 
furnished its four battleships--Kongo, Haruna, 
Hiyei, Kirishima—of which the first two fell un- 
der Adm Kondo’s 2d Fleet command; he also 
had the new carriers Hitaka and Hayataka, with 
no less than six heavy cruisers* and the usual 
complement of destroyers. Adm Nagumo, who 
had led the Pearl Harbor attack, was in charge 
of the 3d Fleet, with three carriers—Shokaku, 
Zuikaku, Zuiho—and four heavy cruisers** plus 
light units. It would operate independently, and 


*Atago, Takao, Chokai, Maya, Myoko, Haguro. 
**Suzuya, Kumano, Tone, Chikuma. 


posts, and his intelli- 
gence officer, LtCol Matsumoto, had been par- 
ticularly diligent in getting information. Un- 
fortunately they had had only one prisoner, 
wounded, who had been beheaded when it be- 
came clear he could contribute no information, 
but the submarines and air contributed some- 
thing. There was even an American operation 
map found on a dead marine. It was reproduced 
and distributed to all units along with a special 
study of Marine tactics which went a good deal 
beyond the Imperial Manual. Matsumoto con- 
sidered there was very little he did not know 
about the American positions and strength, and 
when Gen Hyakutate came down about the mid- 
dle of October to lead the big push in person, 
that exalted personage agreed. 

Hyakutate’s plan was for a double penetration 
which would take advantage of the fact that the 
Americans had fallen into the error of setting 
up a defense in depth all round their position 
and omitting to have reserves. He would con- 
centrate against points on this defense line and 
gain heavy local superiority. The 4th Regiment 
and Oka’s command were to seize the crossing 
of the Matanikau. They would have the support 
of all the heavy artillery, most of the light and a 
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company of 11 medium tanks, for which a pas- 
sage to the sandbar was cut through the jungle 
with only a narrow screen of trees at the outlet 
so their attack could be launched as a surprise. 
Oka’s own force would seize the crossing of the 
Nippon Bridge while the 4th, led by the tanks, 
went right through the sandbar position. 


® as soon as this forward American outpost 
was captured tanks and artillery would file across 
the bar, knock out the airfield, and lay down a 
heavy fire along that part of the American lines 
which faced south along both sides of the Lunga, 
just west of the ridge where Gen Kawaguchi had 
experienced an unfortunate incident. The bulk 
of the Sendai (16th and 29th Regiments) with 
other formations bringing it up to a little better 
than the strength of a full division (part of the 
230th Regiment which really belonged to the 
38th division, some dismounted cavalry and a 
battery of mountain guns) would attack this 
point from the south, reaching its takeoff posi- 
tion by marches through the difficult but not im- 
possible ridges of the Lunga mountains. The at- 
tack on the Matanikau was for 21 October, a 
day ahead of the main effort along the Lunga. 
The task of the latter was undoubtedly made 
easier by the Americans using up whatever re- 
serves they had in supporting the position at the 


Maruyama in was to lead the 


shore. person 
jungle attack. 

Matsumoto had underestimated the American 
forces by a good deal, but he could hardly know 
that. What he might have known, however, was 
that the captured American map on which his 
whole plan was based had once upon a time 
been a captured Japanese map, showing their 
own positions before the Marines landed, which 
had been reproduced for our people as a matter 
of instruction with American lettering. Probably 
the only persons who could have made the iden- 
tification for Matsumoto were among the de- 
parted souls. 

There was also difficulty about getting into 
position for the main attack. Maruyama had 
planned the route on a map and had sent ahead 
an engineer regiment with a stout working detail 
from the infantry to cut trails through the jun- 
gle. The engineer in charge, Capt Oda. reached 
the southern slope of Grassy Knoll readily 
enough, but here he ran into a maze of cliffs and 
incoherent ravines that brought his progress 
down to a couple of miles a day and carried 
him much farther to the south, up the stream, 
than had been originally intended. 
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It would have been a violation of the most 
elementary rules of military politeness to report 
to the exalted presence that he had failed to com- 
plete his task on schedule and he made no such 
report; which brought it about that Maruyama 
began his march on 17 October with his men 
carrying five days’ rations as planned. By the 
evening of the 20th the head of column had 
touched the river, but they were still some dis- 
tance from the American lines and all the men 
were dead tired from the terrible labor of carry- 
ing equipment along the trails and up cliffs where 
the guns had to be dragged by ropes. Maruyama 
had been forced to put them on one-third rations 
and it was clear the attack could not be made on 
schedule. The general passed the word by radio 
asking that the fleet delay its big sweep till the 
26th. He also had all ranking officers informed 
that when the American general sent his offer to 
surrender it should be accepted at once, with 
only the condition that Gen Vandegrift must 
come to the sandbar of the Matanikau to arrange 
the details, alone except for an interpreter. 


II 

@ THERE WAS A CRISIS IN AVIATION GASOLINE, 
so serious that ground crews were draining the 
tanks of planes wrecked on the field. Turner 
was doing his best to get more in, sorely ham- 
pered by lack of transporting vessels. He had re- 
ceived but one additional transport since the 
opening of the campaign, which fell a long way 
short of compensation for the loss of Elliott and 
the three APDs. Another APD, McFarland, 
pulled in on 16 October with a lot of gas in 
drums, but while it was being unloaded and 
some of the wounded being placed aboard for 
evacuation, down came a Jap air raid which 
sank one of the unloading barges and hit Me- 
Farland so badly that she seemed likely to. sink 
too. The Seabees saved her; but now she was 
out of the picture and it was necessary to bring 
in gas by transport planes, which could carry 
only about six drums apiece, and by sending up 
more in a big sea-going barge under escort of 
the destroyer Meredith. 

The barge was due in on the 16th, the same 
day McFarland got hit, but it did not show up. 
Two days later a handful of exhausted survivors 
arrived at the island with the news that Jap 
planes had found the little convoy on the 15th, 
sunk the destroyer and beat up the tug so badly 
that it could no longer tow. The barge was 
brought in eventually but this was clearly not a 
method that could be used again, and afterward 


it was necessary for quite a while to bring in 
gas on the decks of combat destroyers, a proce- 
dure that did not itself to their 
skippers. 

The airstrip was also given no little trouble by 
the attentions of a 6-inch gun emplaced some- 
where near Kokumbona, which dropped in a few 
shells every day, cutting up the strip and forcing 
the abandonment of the Jap “pagoda” that had 
been used as a control tower, sometimes knock- 
ing out a plane. There was nothing that could be 
done about the animal, whom the marines named 
“Pistol Pete”; time after time the bombers failed 
to find its position, which was so deep that it 
could not be reached by the 105s that were the 
heaviest guns on our side. 

On the other hand the air war itself was going 
well. A couple of Jap bombing raids were staged 
on the 17th and 18th for no apparent reason. 
(We know now, of course, that it was to cover 
the beginning of Gen Maruyama’s movement 
along the trails, but no one on our side had any 
idea of this at the time.) Twenty fresh fighters 
which had arrived at the field the day before got 
into the enemy formations and cut them all to 
pieces, with the loss of 13 Zeroes and 22 bomb- 
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ers, for which we paid with only three planes. 


@ GEN VANDEGRIFT also had reason to feel a 
little better satisfied with the development of the 
situation ashore after the Edson-Sims-Whaling 
action at the Matanikau. Whaling’s scout-sniper 
detachment was an unqualified success, the picked 
men in it being returned to their normal units 
after a time and replaced by others. They not 
only improved the general quality of patrol work 
by a hundred per cent; the returned scout-snipers 
lifted the morale of the whole force with their 
tales of adventure in “the boondocks” on short 
rations and long marches. Men began to volun- 
teer for the duty and the G-1 worry that the ma- 
rines would sink into the lassitude which every- 
where enveloped garrison troops was disappear- 
ing. 

One of these patrols captured a map with Jap 
lettering which showed, or seemed to show (it 
was hard to tell through the abbreviated style of 
the language) that a three-division attack was 
imminent, one division each moving against the 
perimeter from east, west. and south. The patrols 
failed to confirm; there were so few Japs out to 
the east that the natives had come out of the hills 
back to their gardens, and to the south among 
the mountain slopes nothing had been found but 
a few drifting knots of half-starved vagabonds. 
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There might be three divisions to the west, of 
course; the nightly runs of the Tokyo Express 
and pressure along the Matanikau made it seem 
that heavy forces were massing there. But the 
avenues of approach on that side were narrow 
and such an advance could be contained. More- 
over, as the Jap bombing raids and intelligence 
from SOPAC indicated the big enemy push was 
near, it became. possible for the general to com- 
press his whole division toward the westward 
flank. The first Army troops had come. 

They were the 164th Infantry, an “orphan” 
regiment squeezed out of the 41st Division when 
that formation had been changed from the old 
National Guard square to a triangle; under Col 
B. E. Moore; largely Scandinavian farmers from 
the Dakotas, big burly men, a little slow on the 
uptake. The regiment, being an orphan, had not 
undergone the intensive weeding process to 
which National Guard formations that remained 
in the divisions had been subjected; a lot of the 
officers were of the old type, that is, over-age for 
their rank, lacking field experience, willing to do 
their duty, but not realizing that wars are won by 
people who do more. They came in on 13 Octo- 
ber—“The night of the bombardment” it used 
to be called as though there never was another- 
and had been assigned to a bivouac area on the 
Tenaru flank, where some of the shells fell among 
them with resultant casualties. This struck them 
as unfair and the effect on those Swedes was the 
phenomenon described as a “slow burn” which 
reached its maximum state of fury about two 
weeks after they got ashore. 


Ill 
® THIS WAS PERHAPS JUST AS WELL FOR OUR 
side. An annoyed Swede is a very good fighting 
man indeed and this lot reached their peak irri- 
tation just as the occasion arrived for some hard 
fighting. Maruyama’s big push started on 21 
October. 

It began, as planned, with Oka’s attack. His 
artillery fired a preparation shoot, his tanks 
steamed out for the Matanikau sandbar and the 
infantry went forward, only to turn back almost 
immediately when a crushing American artillery 
concentration came down to knock out the lead 
tank. The 4th Regiment could not even reach 
the bar, much less cross it. The whole thing was 
over so quickly that Intelligence 
thought the whole thing had been intended as a 
patrol in force; Oka’s own command never even 
got to the Nippon Bridge for their flank swing. 

Gen Hyakutate went up to the front to find 
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the men there growling they were caught at the 
river trap like rats in a bag and that it was im- 
possible to make any movement in secret because 
of the constant presence of American planes. 
There was also difficulty about the heavy guns, 
already in trouble for lack of ammunition. The 
Americans had somehow acquired some long 
range artillery of their own and their counter- 
battery work was so effective that two of the Jap- 
anese pieces were knocked out by direct hits, 
while the positions of the rest had to be changed 
several times. 

Gen Hyakutate was himself so exalted an alp 
in the Japanese military hierarchy that he did 
rot have to worry too much about Oka’s influ- 
ence at home. He sternly ordered that the at- 
tack should be renewed on the 23d (it was, in a 
way, fortunate that Maruyama’s movement had 
been delayed, for now the two drives would be 
better coordinated), conceding only that the en- 
tire force of the Army artillery should spend its 
slender of ammunition without stint in 
beating down the American position. Oka him- 
self was to lead the flanking movement along 
Grassy Knoll, and the general insisted that he get 
across the stream above Nippon Bridge at once, 
that night, and whether his men were able to 
march or not, in spite of his protests about their 
physical condition. One of the company com- 
manders wrote in his diary: “I myself would be 
inclined to leave behind many of those who are 
Can it be that I am not sufh- 

It is a matter regarding which 
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not really fit. 
ciently ruthless? 
self-examination is necessary.” 


@ THE HOUR was set for 1800. That day there 
had been a heavy air raid by planes Hyakutate 
called down from Rabaul for a softening-up proc- 
ess and Gen Geiger’s flyers met them with a new 
tactic of concentrating on the Jap fighters. It 
was a good trick; 20 of the 25 Zeroes came down 
and the bombers jettisoned when they saw their 
protectors fall, so that although the beach was 
dug up not a bomb came near the airfield. As 
evening fell the marines began to take their ease; 
a red flare went up in the enemy lines and down 
came a terrific bombardment—mortars, heavy 
and light artillery, even machine guns from posi- 
tions secretly hollowed out no more than 40 
yards from our front lines. 

Amid the shellbursts, with the reply from Del 
Valle’s guns whistling over their heads, the 
marines could make out the dark forms of tanks 
milling about at the end of the sandbar; they 
called for tank destroyers. A moment later the 
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Jap machines rushed—down the secret track with 
the 4th Regiment behind them giving that “bub- 
bling shriek like a turkey gobbler’s cry” which 
was the Banzat. The direction of the tank attack 
was unexpected; the first one crashed through 
our barbed wire, crushed a pillbox and raced 
along the beach, followed by the rest. Pvt Jo- 
seph B. R. Champagne earned himself a Navy 
Cross by leaping from his foxhole to thrust a 
grenade in the lead tank’s treads. 

It was Capt Maeda’s tank, the leader of the 
battalion; his machine swiveled around as he 
strove to regain control, got it, lurched half a 
yard and in that instant of stasis came into the 
sights of the first tank destroyer, just arrived. 
There was a violent explosion; with a stream of 
flame leaping from its interior Maeda’s tank 
was blown 20 yards into the sea. Behind him, 
before they could maneuver, before they could 
swing their guns to reply, tank after tank was 
hit by those half-tracks that had dropped from 
the clouds. In twenty minutes they were a line 
of flaming wrecks and the tank destroyers were 
pounding the remnants of the 4th Regiment, now 
fleeing under an artillery fire far more intense 
than its own support. 

By midnight there was not even sniper shoot- 
ing from the Jap positions and the patrols Col 
McKelvy sent out found several hundred dead, 
all the tanks of the battalion accounted for (three 
had been smashed by artillery) and hardly any 
Japs on the immediate west bank. Even so he 
did not know the extent of his victory. The 4th 
Regiment had been wiped out, zemetsu and 
would not return, not even one man, to the dis- 
trict of the Sendai. As for Col Oka, he worked 
along the slope of Grassy Knoll all right, but 
never attacked at all. His report said, “The 
Regiment endeavored to accomplish the objective 
of diverting the enemy, but they seemed to be 
planning a firm defense of this region.” 


IV 
@® WHEN ON THE 1]47+H IT WAS CLEAR THAT 
the 105s could not reach the Jap heavy guns Gen 
Vandegrift put through an urgent request for a 
battery of 155s. He had been somewhat sur- 
prised that day of the 23d to receive not one 
battery but two, one Army, one Marine. They 
more than did their part in the short hard fight 
at the Matanikau and now for the first time both 
headquarters and the men beneath began to have 
that most wonderful of a1 feelings in war, that in 
will and resource they had unlimited support, 
where up to now they had been marooned on a 


friendless shore. But the main attack was yet to 
come, heralded during the day of the 24th by re- 
ports from the scout-snipers that smokes were 
rising among the ridges to the south. 

Patrols went out but found nothing. Never- 
theless the Japs were there all right, and at 2130 
that night they attacked the positions east of the 
Lunga and south of Edson’s ridge under a pour- 
ing rain. Now it happened that this 7th Marine 
sector was held by a single battalion at the time, 
one of the others having been sent down to re- 
lieve the troops on the Matanikau battle position 
on the previous day and having been left there 
in the expectation the Jap attack might be re- 
newed. The sector was 2.500 yards long and 
part of it ran through the densest kind of jun- 
gle. The Japs had a lot of mortars with them and 
charged again and again after concentrating their 
fire now here, now there along the line, working 
small groups through the wire. By midnight 
LtCol Puller of the battalion had all his reserves 
in and the attack showed no signs of lessening. 
He asked for reinforcements and the general 
sent him the reserve battalion of the 164th. 


#® THE DOGFACES did not know the country or 
the kind of country and they were new to battle. 
As they moved up along the muddy trails another 
Jap drive, the most powerful yet, broke a hun- 
dred yards into the position at one point while 
attacks continued along the line. It was neces- 
sary to insert the 164th in small parties, wher- 
ever most needed—just the circumstances under 
which whatever defects they had in leadership 
counted for least and their own fighting ability 
for most. They held; dawn found only the one 
real penetration. Marines and soldiers together 
put crossfire on it, worked in from both flanks 
and with the artillery laying interdiction fire 
along the trails to the Jap rear, reestablished the 
whole position. The wire was full of enemy dead; 
one of the live Japs wrote in his diary as the last 
entry he would ever write that the Americans 
were inhuman demons. 

During the day there were rearrangements on 
both sides. The men of the 164th were picked 
out of the little pockets they had occupied in the 
line and added part of it to the wing of their 
regimental position along the Tenaru, while Pul- 
ler’s battalion shortened its holdings. On the 
Japanese side the attack had been made by the 
29th Regiment. Its colonel was now missing; 
one battalion had been practically annihilated 
along the wire and the second was in nearly as 
bad shape after being caught along the trails 
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moving up by an American artillery concentra- 
tion. However, Gen Kawaguchi believed some 
of his men had effected a firm lodgment in the 
American position. In accordance with the “ex- 
panding torrent” strategy which is fundamental 
in the Japanese war system, the thing to do was 
to exploit this break. The 29th was evidently too 
much weakened to push through without help. 
The 16th Regiment was now up; instead of em- 
ploying it west of the Lunga he _ therefore 
switched it along the jungle trails to pass through 
the 29th and renew the attack. What was left of 
the Kawaguchi Brigade and the 230th Regiment 
were to make a move on the right flank of this 
main attack, pushing into the American position 
toward the Tenaru. As all the troops were now 
further forward the synchronization would be 
distinctly better and one could hope to make sev- 
eral penetrations at once. The attack was for 
midnight. 

One’s hopes were disappointed. On the Amer- 
ican side there was now no lack of information 
as to the lines along which the attack would 
come, and as soon as it started, with long col- 
umns of Japanese moving up the narrow jungle 
trails, chanting “U.S. Marine, you going die to- 
night,” the artillery came down on them with 
everything it had. The supports were cut from 
under the attack before it was launched; the 
men in the forefront of the drive found them- 
selves pushing against positions thoroughly wired 
in and steady as a rock. They could gain noth- 
ing, and neither could Col Oka on his front. 
where Gen Hyakutate had at last nagged him 
into making an attack that was something more 
than a show. There was another, weaker attempt 
by Kawaguchi on the night of the 26th which 
only piled up casualties. It was featured by the 
extraordinary success of a mortar concentration 
from the Army troops, who caught a whole 
heavy weapons company moving up and wiped 
it out. 


@ BY THE NIGHT of the 27th the southern front 
had settled down to isolated snipers’ fire; by the 
night of the 28th all was quiet and the Sendai, 
like the formations before them, were broken 
men streaming off into the jungle. They had 
lost nearly three thousand among the ridges, 
over another thousand at the Matanikau. In fact, 
their whole attack, their whole system of attack, 
had been about as little calculated to succeed 
against Gen Vandegrift’s cordon defense as it 
could well be. It was admirably suited to break- 
ing through a defense in depth, isolating and 
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wearing down the little knots of which such a 
defense is made. But with its broad front of at- 
tack, its narrow avenues of approach on which 
the defending artillery had perfectly registered, 
Hyakutate’s system was designed to accumulate 
the maximum possible damage from the fire of 
our artillery and from the weapons of our strong 
and solid line, every gun of which got into ac- 
tion. 

Some sense of this seems ultimately to have 
reached Furumiya, the colonel of the 29th who 
had been left behind the American lines in a 
hideout, with the regimental colors. They were 
among the most honored colors in the whole Jap- 
anese Army and he could not even set fire to 
them without detection, so he tore them in small 
pieces and wrote a note which he hoped some- 
how would reach Gen Maruyama: 

“I do not know what excuse to give. I apolo- 
gize for what I have done.” Then a couple of 
diary entries: 

“I am sorry I have lost many troops uselessly 
and for this result which has come unexpectedly. 
We must not overlook fire power. When there is 
fire power the troops become active and full of 
spirit, but when fire power ceases they become 
inactive. Spirit exists eternally. 

“I feel sleepy because of exhaustion for several 
days. 

“I am going to return my borrowed life today 
with short interest.” 

y 
® THE PLANES AT RABAUL AND BUKA WERE 
Imperial Navy units, since the Army had not 
deigned to send any of its own aircraft down to 
deal with the Guadalcanal plague spot. Adm 
Nagumo, who was to be in general command of 
the great fleet sweep to the south, expressed him- 
self as having little confidence in the Army’s 
promise to put the Guadalcanal field out of op- 
eration by the time he moved, and desired the 
Rabaul bombers to make certain of the matter. As 
it fell out the report from the fighting front was 
that the rains had been exceptionally heavy on 
the nights of 22 and 23 October and observation 
posts on Grassy Knoll reported thai the American 
planes seemed to have difficulty in getting off 
It rained again, torrentially, on the 
night of the 24th. A recon plane under Zero 
escort went down for a look. It cruised back 
and forth across the American field for quite 
half an hour without any fighters taking off in 
pursuit. Though this plane was unfortunately 
shot down by antiaircraft fire when it got too 
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the ground. 


low, Rabaul was satisfied that American planes 
were grounded for the day and put out a major 
air effort, all day long. 

On the island they knew that day as “dugout 
Sunday”; Condition Red lasted till dark. But 
the Jap planners were wrong about American 
planes not taking off. A lot of fighters did get 
away, including the famous Capt Joe Foss, who 
began his great record by shooting down four 
Zeroes that afternoon. Thirteen more of them 
were shot down by other hands and five bombers, 
but the Japanese command was fairly well sat- 
isfied over having smashed up or blown up the 
whole long line of planes waiting to take the air. 


#® ADM NAGUMO received the cheering news 
aboard the flagship Shokaku toward evening. 
The other news of the day was not quite so en- 
couraging. His carrier Hitaka had developed de- 
fects in her main condensers and had to be left 
behind; on the morning of the 25th a long-range 
American recon plane flashed past his formation 
into clouds before it could be intercepted; an 
American carrier had been sighted out to the 
east; and the submarines said there was another 
one, accompanied by a battleship, moving north 
from the New Hebrides. It looked as though they 
were aware of his approach. During the after- 
noon of the 25th, therefore, Nagumo turned his 
formations north again and ran in that direction 
till 1600 before once more taking up his course 
toward the south. Fortunately on this northern 
leg he picked up a storm front moving down. 

What had happened was that Adm Kinkaid 
had come tearing north from the New Hebrides, 
well east of the Santa Cruz Island screen. Enter- 
prise, healed of her wounds at the Eastern Solo- 
mons, was the center of one group—she was the 
carrier “to the east,” seen on her way down 
from Pearl Harbor. With her was the new bat- 
tleship South Dakota, the first one armed with a 
full set of 40 and 20 mm guns, the heavy cruiser 
Portland, the antiaircraft cruiser San Juan and 
eight destroyers. The other group had the vet- 
eran Hornet but there was no battleship to spare 
for her support, so she had to get along with the 
heavy cruisers Northampton and Pensacola, the 
antiaircraft cruisers San Diego and Juneau and 
six destroyers. 

The Japs were out; everyone knew it and on 
the afternoon of the 25th Enterprise flew off a 
search-strike but failed to find them. A little 
later came a PBY report that they had turned 
back north. Apparently they did not want to 
fight, but the fragmentary information about the 
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fighting on the island was not so good, so this 
might be a Jap trick. Kinkaid held on north- 
westward through the night. 

Before dawn a night flying PBY reported the 
enemy coming south again, shooting steadily to- 
ward the gap between Guadalcanal and Santa 
Cruz, under a weather front. At daybreak En- 
terprise flew off a 16-plane search and very little 
after a Jap recon plane was seen, which meant 
that our ships had been found while Kinkaid 
lacked certainty of the enemy’s whereabouts and 
the strike groups were still on his decks. This 
looked bad; but about 15 minutes later again a 
message came through from another long-range 
search plane which at four in the morning had 
located Zuiho, with her position, course and 
speed as of that hour. The message had been 
vexatiously delayed for more than two hours in 
getting through from Espiritu. Kinkaid got his 
strike groups out at once. That from Enterprise 
was far less numerous than it should have been, 
partly because 16 of the planes were out on the 
search, partly because the leader of the search 
on the evening before had allowed enthusiasm 
to carry him beyond the point judgment ailowed 
and had lost 11 planes in water landings and 
deck crashes when he returned with insufficient 
fuel. 

Some of the Enterprise searchers found Zuiho 
about 0830, and after a hard fight with Zeroes 
got in the first licks of the battle. There were 
only two planes with the light bombs searchers 
carried, but both of them hit her right through 
the deck and the Jap carrier staggered northward 
badly hurt and with smoke coming out. The 
rest was not so good, for thanks to the commu- 
nication delay and some good Jap scouting, the 
enemy had launched all the pianes of their four 
carriers and delivered the first really solid blows. 


# iT Was By the united air groups of Hitaka 
and Zuiko, the best pilots remaining to Japan. 
Twenty-seven planes broke through the combat 
patrols, through the crash of fire that downed 20 
of them, and got two torpedoes into Hornet, be- 
sides six bombs and a dying plane that crashed 
her stack and demolished her signal bridge. The 
big carrier stopped; fires broke out below and she 
took a heavy list. Northampton took her in tow; 
three of the destroyers came alongside to fight 
fires and by noon it looked as though they were 
going to save her, though the towing speed was 
only three knots. But at 1600 the Japs came 
back in another coordinated dive-bomb and tor- 
pedo attack, hitting Hornet with two more fish, 
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which gave her such a list that it was clear fur- 
ther efforts would be useless. What was left of 
her was scuttled. 

Our own attacks were nowhere near as success- 
ful, the Enterprise group meeting with more mis- 
fortune on its way to the Japs when it ran into 
one of their strike groups in the skies and was 
suddenly attacked by Zeroes from out of the sun, 
losing eight planes. Hornet’s strike groups had 
gone out in succession rather than together be- 
cause of the distance (to save fuel) and their at- 
tack was a long stream rather than a coordinated 
punch. They did get in on Shokaku and landed 
six big bombs which tore her flight deck all 
apart, set fires in the hangar and left her with 
such leaks that the Japs thought she was going to 
capsize. Hornet’s second group missed the car- 
riers altogether but turned to on the heavy 
cruiser Chikuma and hit her with three big 
bombs, killing everyone on the bridge and mak- 
ing such a mess of her after portion that LtComdr 
Widhelm, lying in his rubber boat where he had 
been shot down, compared everything aft of her 
funnel to taffy ready for the pull. 


# BUT IT WAS AROUND the fabulous Enterprise 
that the battle of Santa Cruz was decided. It 
started badly for her; at 1100, with Jap planes 
already on her radar screen like a swarm of fire- 
flies, the destroyer Porter stopped to pick up a 
torpedo pilot in the water and was torpedoed by 
a Jap sub; she sank in half an hour. Four min- 
utes later the Japs came in, as in the Hornet at- 
tack too numerous for the combat patrol to han- 
dle, and from then on for an hour and a half 
over a hundred of the best pilots in the Japanese 
service kept after her continuously. But after 
this time there was a battleship for cover; South 
Dakota charged through the milling ships, shoot- 
ing so rapidly that again and again our people 
thought her afire, and out of 33 planes that 
came within her range shot down 32. Enterprise 
took three hits but none so serious that they pre- 
vented her from recovering her own planes and 
Hornet’s too. South Dakota got a bomb hit as 
well, but on her turret top with no damage but 
a wound for Capt Gatch. 

The big battleship followed the rest of the fleet 
south through the twilight, everybody aboard 
feeling cheerful and proud of themselves, and no 
wonder—this was the first time an air attack had 
been decisively beaten off. They were the only 
people in the American fleet who did feel that 
way; Hornet was gone, our carrier strength was 


continued on page 6] 
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Base Plate MeGurk Expounds... 


Good NCOs Are Made, Not Born 


@ TEX OREILLY IS ONE OF THOSE MEN THAT 


never seems to get excited. Nothing can ruffle 
his calm. or rather | should say that nothing can 
ruffle his calm unless it is Red Burke. Tex only 
has to look at Red and his chamber pressure goes 
up past the safety mark. 
Burke on the other hand 
haired individual with a heart as big as a battle- 
wagon. As big as his heart is, however, his mouth 


a red faced, red 


is bigger, and he loves to use it. In fact, Red is 
always blowing about something or the other. 
and about 80 per cent of the time his dope is 
bum. Of course, anyone that puts out the quan- 
tity of dope that Red does is doing pretty good 
to hit only an 80 per cent average, but Tex is 
very impatient about this. 

Dusty Rhodes and I were waiting for the train 

Washington one day last fall when Red and 
Tex walked up arguing as usual. In fact, by the 
time they reached us they weren't speaking and 
answered our greetings with low growls. After 
standing around for a few minutes of complete 

silence, I ventured to find out the trouble. 

“Tex,” I said, “why do you and Red run 
around together since you're always fighting? 
Why is it that Red upsets you so when nobody 
else can get under your skin?” 

Tex took a deep breath and looked at Red 
when he spoke. “In the first place, McGurk, 
we re not always fighting. I like Red fine except 
when we get into a discussion.” 

\t this Red chewed his cigar a little faster but 
continued staring stonily down the tracks. By 
now it was pretty obvious to Dusty and me that 
the ride to Washington was going to be most in- 
teresting and, barring interference from the 
conductor or some of the more sensitive passen- 
gers. the conversation would be anything but 
dull. 

Once aboard the train, Dusty threw his hat in 
the ring by declaring in his slow drawl, “I’ve 
never known an Irishman to get anything 
straight. Place your problem on the table, lads, 
and let two finer brains than yours decide this 
thing.” 

“Some little rebel I know,” said Tex softly, 
“is going to get his breeches burned if he doesn’t 
show more respect for his betters. Anyhow, we've 


12 


no problem to settle. It all started because this 
mutton-head almost made us late for the train. 
He doesn’t know how to handle his NCOs and 
when I try to set him right, he burns and gets 
most insulting. You tell them the story, Red.” 
“Well, it’s like this,” said Red uncomfortably, 
“the old man has been riding me bowlegged the 
last couple of weeks. It all started when I told 
him that most of my NCOs were very good but 
that there were three of them that I wanted to 
get rid of. Well, he turned those ice floes he so 
humorously calls eyes on me and inquired, ‘Cap- 
tain, specifically what is wrong with these 
NCOs you wish to be rid of.’ 
“Well, hell, he had me there. 


characters were no good, but I couldn’t put it 


I knew these 


into so many words. Now Tex claims I should 
put these three meat-balls into responsible jobs 
in my company so that the next time I can tell 
the old man specifically what is wrong. The 
only trouble with his idea is that I hate to give 
these characters a chance to foul up my com- 
pany which, incidentally, is a foregone conclu- 
sion that they will do. I aie even say it’s 
inevitable.” 

“The best company commander I’ve ever 
known,” said Dusty, “had the approved solution 
for handling NCOs 
specifically. It is very simple so I’m reasonably 
certain you two leather-heads will be able to 


n general, in particular, or 


Savvy it.” 

“Leathernecks to you, sonny.” growled Red: 
“et on with your patter so that we can lower our 
already low opinion of your mental capacity.” 

“O. K.” smiled Dusty, “but seriously I saw 
this work and use it myself. In a way, it’s the 
same thing that Tex suggested but not entirely 
for the same reason. This company commander 
I’m talking about started off on the basic theory 
that all NCOs are capable. It didn’t matter that 
he hadn’t made them NCOs himself nor did it 
matter if they had bum records when they joined 
his company. He'd simply tell them that he 
didn’t care whether their record was good or bad 
before joining him. What he was interested in 
was what kind of a job they were willing to do 
for him. This always made them think since it 
served notice on the good ones that they couldn't 
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To develop self-confidence and leadership, NCOs must be given responsibilities 


commensurate with their rank. 


A simple but effective rule is: 


never send a 


lieutenant to do a sergeant’s job nor a sergeant when a corporal is sufficient 


expect to ride on their records, and it gave hope 
to the ones with poor records. 

“Now his next step was to see that every NCO 
If a 


four-man detail was ordered to do a job he ex- 


did a job commensurate with his rating. 


pected a corporal to be in charge. If a squad 
was required, he expected a sergeant to be in 


charge. If two squads were needed, he expected 
all of their NCOs to be with them and that a 
staff sergeant would be in charge. His lieuten- 
ants knew it would be their necks if they sent a 
sergeant in charge of only four men or their pla- 
toon sergeant in charge of a squad. Incidentally, 
they also knew that if the entire platoon was re- 
quired, that they had better turn out in charge. 

“The first thing this did was to make the 
NCOs themselves feel that they were important 
and capable of handling responsibilities. The 
second thing it did was to make the non-rated 
men respect their NCOs and try themselves that 
much harder to win some stripes. He did every- 
thing he could to make both the people con- 
cerned and the men under them feel that those 
NCO stripes meant more than just a pay raise. 
If a squad made a good showing, the squad 
leader got the praise. However, if the squad 
made a bum showing the squad leader got the 
blame. 

“The staff NCOs were made responsible for the 
conduct, appearance, and performance of duty of 
the sergeants and corporals under them. Fur- 
thermore, his company first sergeant was ex- 
pected to keep the finger on all of the company 
NCOs. If he felt that the corporals and ser- 
geants as a whole were slacking off, he would 
lower the boom on the first sergeant, who would 
then in turn lower a heavier boom on the causes 
of his Naturally, the platoon 
leaders were responsible for their NCOs in every 
However, their jobs were made easier un- 


embarrassment. 


way. 
der this system. 

“At no time did he ever read off even his most 
junior corporals in front of anyone. He read 
them off all right when needed but in private. 
\s a result, he had no injured prides to raise a 
barrier to what he was trying to get across and 
the corrections always stuck. However, he was 
never private with his compliments and he sel- 


dom gave those except in front of an audience. 
He was, on the other hand, not too free with his 
compliments and anyone in that company would 
damn near kill himself just to get one of them.” 

“That’s all very interesting,” Red said skep- 
tically, “but at the start you said that this guy’s 
solution was the same thing that Tex suggested. 
Although I like the way this friend of yours op- 
erates, I didn’t gather from your story that he 
purposely put his bums in positions of respon- 
sibility.” 

“Yeah, that’s right,” Tex broke in, “just what 
did he do with his bums? All of his NCOs 
couldn't have been hot-shots. He must have had 
a weak sister some place?” 

Dusty shook his head. “Very few, if any, Tex 
They might have been pretty weak when they 
joined him, but they usually improved practically 
over night. And that brings us to how he did 
handle the ones that were not responding to the 
treatment. 

“Whenever he wasn't quite satisfied with the 
performance of one of his NCOs, or when there 
was a doubt in his mind as to this character's 
ability, he passed the word to the platoon com- 
mander concerned and to his first sergeant. As 
you all know, every day in your company there 
will be a limited number of jobs that require 
some definite thought on the part of the NCO in 
charge and fewer still that require him to defi- 
nitely show some initiative. However, when- 
ever such a job turned up the questionable char- 
acter would get it. The whole thing was done 
very tactfully so that the NCO wouldn't get the 
idea that he was being watched and develop a 
fat chip on his shoulder. Furthermore, if he 
made even a half-way decent show of it, he was 
complimented. 

“You'd be surprised how much good a few 
compliments do once in a while. You can growl 
and bark at people for a week and see no appre- 
ciable difference. Then you toss a compliment 
to them and right away you see improvement.” 

“Yeah, yeah, we know all that.” said Red im- 
patiently. “Let’s get on with the story. So hed 
put this bum in all the responsible jobs that 
turned up. How does that differ from what Tex 
said?” 
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® A NEW 
tional training and maneuvers. 


There are three meat “units,” 


ghetti. Two biscuit 





ARMY field and combat ration 
K rations of wartime fame in 1947 for issue to all ground forces engaged in opera- 
The new ration will provide 3,800 calories per day. 


selected from ten varieties of meat 


New Army Ration 


the E ration—will replace the old C and 


It is packed in seven cans, one accessory package and a packet of twenty cigarettes. 
d z d o 


chicken and 


vegetables, hamburgers, pork and rice, ham and lima beans, beef stew, pork and beans, 
meat and beans, frankfurters and beans, meat and noodles, and ground meat and spa- 
“units” are included in the ration, four ounces of canned white 
bread and one can of fruit, either peaches, pineapple, apricots or fruit cocktail. 

There are also chewing gum, chlorine-type tablets for purifying drinking water, 





heat tablets. can opener, salt and a wooden spoon. 





“I didn’t say the system was different,” an- 
swered Dusty, “I said the reason behind the sys- 
tem Here’s the point, Red; he 
didn’t put his bums, as you call them, in these 


was different. 


responsible positions so that he could find some- 
thing specifically wrong with them to help shang- 
hai them from the company. He put them in 
these positions to try and develop them. With a 
little special help such as this, these so-called 
bums developed interest and particularly self- 
confidence. Once their interest was aroused and 
their confidence in their ability secured, such 
other desirable traits like enthusiasm, energy, de- 
pendability, and initiative soon followed.” 

“What the hell!” Red exclaimed, “I’ve no time 
to run a correction course for wayward sergeants. 
If they can’t dummy-up it’s their own damn 
fault, and I still say the best thing to do is to get 
rid of them.” 

“What you mean is that the easiest thing to do 
is to get rid of them,” casually remarked Dusty. 

“Now listen, Dusty,” Red almost shouted, “I 
work just as hard running my company as you 
do. In fact, I probably work a damn sight 
So don't look down your nose at me or 


harder. 
I'll flatten it to look like your head 

“Relax, Red.” Tex growled. “Dusty is right. 
| can see now who is responsible for these so- 
called bum NCOs. It’s smart guys like us that 
are too dumb and too busy to take the little time 
necessary to train these people. Probably the 
main trouble with most of them is that they’ve 
been shanghaied from outfit to outfit so often 
that they've finally given up and thrown in the 
towel. I'd get discouraged myself at such treat- 
ment and eventually I’d lose my self-confidence, 
my interest, yes, and even my self-respect. We 
all believe in NCO school to teach them tactics 
and stuff. Well, as I see it, this is just a different 
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type of NCO school and as a matter of fact, it’s 
the most important type. If all of the company 
commanders in the Corps would accept their re- 
sponsibility like this friend of Dusty’s, there 
wouldn't be any bum NCOs.” 

Red looked almost convinced but not quite. 
After chewing his cigar for a few minutes he in- 
quired with excess politeness, “May I ask you 
geniuses just one question? 

“Now please tell me while all this is going on 
what happens to the lieutenants in the company. 
Since the company commander is running all the 
NCOs himself why have any platoon command- 
ers? You might help the NCOs by this system 
but you'll ruin the company officers.” 

Tex turned to Red with exaggerated patience: 
“We've been talking policy, knucklehead, policy! 
Do you The lieutenants are the 
main ones that carry out the company com- 
mander’s policy or didn’t you know? Anyone 
can see that the same thing applies to lieutenants. 
They have got to be allowed and required to 
handle the jobs commensurate with their rank 
the same as the NCOs. Furthermore, they ve got 
to learn how to handle NCOs so they won’t grow 
up to be company commanders of your ilk.” 

Well, Tex and Red dominated the conversation 
from this point on and the only interesting thing 
about it was the choice of adjectives used by both 


understand ? 


parties. 

We left the two of them.at the station just as 
they had joined us when we boarded the train 
only they were noisier and, if possible, angrier. 
\s we climbed into a cab | had a sudden thought. 

“Dusty,” i said, “who was this hot-shot com- 
pany comander you've been raving about? Do 
I know him?” 

“Sure, Base Plate,” he grinned, “you're look- 


ing at him.” US @ MC 


The Development of 
Amphibious 


Tactics 
In the U. S. Navy 


Aleutian Campaign 

#@ AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS WERE UNDERTAKEN 
in the North Pacific Area in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1943. The island of Attu was captured 
between 1] and 31 May and the island of Kiska 
was occupied without opposition on 15 August. 
These were the only operations conducted in the 
Aleutians and rendered our northern flank se- 
cure for the duration of the war. Limited forces 
based in the north thereafter were able to support 
our main effort in the Central Pacific by exerting 
aerial and naval pres- 





was bombed from high altitude through heavy 
overcast and fog by enemy aircraft, and landings 
were made simultaneously by the Japanese on 6 
June on Attu and Kiska to the west. This move 
is believed to have been part of a two-pronged 
offensive; the southern part was halted in the 
Battle of Midway. The enemy’s efforts to re- 
inforce the newly-gained positions were con- 
stantly iiterdicted by our submarines and air 
forces during the ensuing months. On 7 August 
Kiska was bombarded by surface units under the 

command of Rear 





sure against the Jap- 
anese-held Kuriles 





By Gen Holland M. Smith (Ret’d) 


Adm W. W. Smith. 
Adak Island in the 


Andreanof Group 








and presented a con- 
stant threat to the 
northern islands of the Empire itself (ise. Hok- 
kaido). 

The Aleutians were of strategic importance be- 
cause of their location on the great circle aerial 
highway between North America and the Orient. 
Weather and terrain were the decisive character- 
istics in that theater of operations. The Bering 
Sea to the north is known as the “storm factory”; 
severe storms form in that area each week dur- 
ing the winter months and move south and south- 
east. Fog and variable winds, known locally 
as “williwaws,” are always present and make air 
and sea operations difficult. The land masses 
are mountainous; rocks, ice, snow, and mud 
impede ground operations. 

A U. S. Naval Base was established at Dutch 
Harbor in May of 1942, and the North Pacific 
Force, consisting of all naval, ground, and air 
units, Canadian and American, in the theater, 
was placed under the unified command of Rear- 


Adm R. A. Theobald. On 3 June, Dutch Harbor 


was occupied by 
North Pacific Forces in the end of August, and 
in January 1943, a base was established at Am- 
chitka, even closer to the enemy bases. Aerial 
attacks were launched against Attu and Kiska 
from fields on these islands throughout the 
spring. A task group of the North Pacific Force 
under RearAdm C. H. MeMorris attacked a 
heavily protected enemy convoy enroute to re- 
inforce the Japanese garrisons 65 miles south 
of Komandorski Peninsula on 26 March. The 
gunfire of the cruisers Salt Lake City and Rich- 
mond and vigorous torpedo attacks delivered by 
destroyers forced the stronger enemy unit of 
heavy and light cruisers and destroyers to retire. 
Attu was bombarded by surface forces in April, 
and in May the amphibious assault was launched. 


Landing on Attu 


r AN OPERATION AGAINST THE JAPANESE POSI- 
tions in the Aleutians had been under considera- 
tion by the Commander-in-Chief, United States 





Part VIII: Strategic Attu and Kiska fall, successful landings made on New Georgia 
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Pacific Fleet, and the Commanding General. 
Western 
1942. Commander, Amphibious Force Pacific 
Fleet, RearAdm F. W. Rockwell, and Command- 


Amphibious Corps Pacific Fleet, 


Defense Command, since December 


ing General, 
MajGen H. M. Smith, had been engaged in 
studying estimates and plans for an attack against 
Kiska during the first months of 1943. In April 
a joint warning order was issued by the Com- 
mander-in-Chiet, United States Pacitic Fleet, and 
the Commanding General of the Western Detense 
Command which directed the capture of Attu in 
order to sever enemy lines of communications to 
the Western Aleutians, to deny the Near Islands 
to the enemy, and to provide a supporting base 
for further operations against Kiska. The direc- 
live designated the following forces and com- 
manders for the Commander 
North Pacific Force, RearAdm T. C. Kinkaid, 


was designated oflicer in charge of the opera- 


operation : the 


tion; two covering surface forces were provided, 
one commanded by RearAdm R. C. Giffen, con- 
sisting of three heavy cruisers and four destroy- 
ers. and the other commanded by RearAdm C, H. 
McMorris, consisting of four light cruisers and 
five destrovers. Shore-based air units (1 lth Air 
Force), designated to support the landing force, 
were under the command of MajGen W. O. But- 
ler, USA. Fleet Air Wing Four was assigned 
long-range search and anti-submarine patrol mis- 
sions. Command of the Naval Attack Force was 


given to RearAdm F. W. Rockwell. 


included a supporting group consisting of the 


His force 


battleships Pennsylvania (the force flagship), 
Idaho, and 


sau, and six destroyers. 


\evada, one escort carrier, the Vas- 
Control of 
naval gunfire support was vested in the attack 


air and 


force commander. The transport group con- 
sisted of four attack personnel transports, the 
Zeilin, Harris, Heywood, and Bell, one merchant 
transport, the Perido, four destroyer transports, 
and six supporting destroyers. There was also 
a reinforcing unit consisting of four personnel 
transports and three cargo vessels with the re- 
serve regiment (32nd Infantry) and reinforcing 
garrison elements embarked. The landing force 
was until 17 May under the command of MajGen 
ie USA, and consisted of the 7th 
Infantry Division, Reinforced, less one regiment. 
MajGen E. Landrum, USA, relieved Gen Brown. 
The 17th Regimental Combat Team was in the 
assault, and the 32nd Infantry was in reserve. 


> an 
Brown. 
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Dog-Day was 11 May. The 7th Scout Com- 
pany was landed early in the morning of the 11th 
from the submarines Nautilus and Marshal. The 
7th Reconnaissance Troop landed later from the 
destroyer transport Kane which was guided to 
the landing beach by radar on the Pennsylvania. 
The main landings were made by the 17th Regi- 
mental Combat Leam at 1600 during the after- 
noon without opposition. The main landing was 
made at Massacre Bay, where the commander of 
the force was located aboard the Zeitlin. A sec- 
ondary landing was made at Holtz Bay, where 
the commander of the attack force was located 
in the Pennsylvania. The three-week battle for 
\ttu ended on 31 May. The 7th Infantry Divi- 
sion, after advancing across the island, destroyed 
the remaining enemy force which had been con- 
tained at Chichagof Bay. Landing force casual- 
ties amounted to 512 killed in action and ap- 
proximately 2,000 wounded. 


@ As FAR AS THE LANDING PHASE of operations 
was concerned, Attu was the most skillfully con- 
ducted amphibious operation of its time. The 
battle ashore was diflicult; the 7th Infantry Divi- 
sion fought weather and terrain as well as the en- 
emy for three weeks. However, in spite of person- 
nel and materiel shortages, which were character- 
istic of our Pacific campaign in the early stages, 
the landing force was transported to the objective, 
established ashore, supplied and supported from 
the sea and air to the limit of the attack forces’ 
capabilities under the existing weather condi- 
Lessons were learned by the participat- 
ing forces in planning, training, logistics, air and 


tions. 


naval gunfire support, communications and con- 
trol in the ship-to-shore movement, 

Tactical planning was conducted in three sepa- 
rate localities. Commander North Pacific Force, 
in charge of the operation, was located in the 
Alaskan Area; Commander Amphibious Force 
Pacific Fleet. in command of the attack force, 
established his joint staff in the San Diego area, 
where the plans were actually drawn up. The 
Commanding General, 7th Infantry Division, was 
at Fort Ord, California. Although liaison was 
maintained between all commanders concerned, 
it was impossible to achieve the same integration 
which would have resulted from one joint plan- 
ning headquarters. The separation of command- 
ers did not end with the planning phase. At the 
objective the attack force commander was aboard 
the Pennsylvania at Holtz Bay, and the landing 
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American and Canadian troops landing on the NW coast of Kiska. Unlike Attu 
they found their only opposition was the elements; the Japs had pulled out. 


force commander was in the Zeitlin at Massacre 
Bay. The target area was a difficult one ‘to 
reconnoiter and photograph; intelligence was 
therefore incomplete in many aspects. As a 
result, it was necessary to prepare several alter- 
nate plans which merely served to increase the 
complexity of preparing the expeditionary force. 
Late hydrographic information received at the 
rendezvous area at Cold Bay caused further last- 
minute changes in plans. The military and naval 
forces originally available were continuously re- 
duced. There was a shortage of attack per- 
sonnel transports and cargo vessels. and the lim- 
ited number of landing craft caused a substantial 
reduction in the quantities of equipment which 
could be employed. Security regulations were 
so strictly enforced during the planning phase 
that in many cases ships and troops were not 
adequately prepared or briefed for their role in 
the operation. However, this action may have 
been justified by the complete tactical surprise 
which was enjoyed by the expeditionary force. 
Training of the forces was in some cases more 
idvanced than any undertaken hitherto and in 
ther ways was characterized by the same defi- 
iencies which continued to plague amphibious 
training throughout the period. Landing craft 
ind boat crew training had been much improved 


with the establishment of the amphibious train- 


ing base in San Diego. The benefit of commu- 
nication training was realized in improved co- 
ordination and control in the ship-to-shore move- 


And al- 


though the landing force received intensive am- 


ment and supporting bombardment. 


phibious training under the supervision of the 
Commanding General, Amphibious Corps Pacific 
Fleet, troops were not trained with the same 
ransports and cargo vessels in which they were 
to be embarked for the operation. This training 
was further handicapped by the limited number 
of landing craft available. There was no full- 
scale rehearsal of the operation, and amphibious 
training did not provide a sufficient test of logis- 
tical readiness for the service troops involved. 
None of the transports were fully combat-loaded 
for training exercises. nor were all supplies un- 
loaded. The shore party and other service ele- 
ments, therefore. could not grasp the scope or 
complexity of their mission prior to Dog-Day. 
The need for training the landing force on ter- 
rain similar to that to be encountered at the 
objective was one of the most apparent lessons 
resulting from the Attu operation. 

The supply aspects of the operation, although 
The 


and 


imperfectly planned. were all executed. 
shore party, still 
equipped with little effective motor transporta- 
tion, functioned well and efficiently. The smooth- 
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inadequately manned 
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ness of unloading was largely the result of dis. 
cipline and control on the part of landing craft 
It was felt that palletization of supplies 
would have greatly facilitated the flow of sup- 


crews. 


Tracked vehicles such as 
the “Weasel” were the 
Aleutian tundra. Logistical plans did not call 
for the landing of blankets and hot food on Dog- 


plies to the troops. 


needed for use over 


Day, a provision which was desirable in view 
of the climatic conditions prevailing. No priority 
of equipment to be landed was established by 
beachmasters for control vessels, and as a result 
there was some congestion of boats offshore. 
Landing craft salvage and maintenance was per- 
formed in a far better manner than in previous 
operations. These functions were aided by the 
employment of the “Geheemie” and other engi- 
neering equipment. 


@ DIRECT AIR suPPORT for the landing forces 
was all but impossible because of poor visibility 
and the constant fog. Plans called for mixed 
Army and Navy support of troops. Heavy and 
medium bombers of the 11th Air Force and fight- 
ers from the escort carrier were to provide the 
support. For the first time, an escort carrier was 
employed and with remarkable success. The 
planes from this base were used for combat air 
patrol, observation and emergency support mis- 
sions. Most of the direct support was to be deliv- 
ered by Army bombers. The aircraft based on 
battleships and carriers were to provide air spot 
for naval gunfire. However, visibility prevented 
any extensive effective employment of these planes. 
Submarine patrol and search missions were car- 
For 


time an air coordinator was employed 


ried out by naval Catalina patrol bombers. 
the first 
to assist the attack force commander in the con- 
trol of air at the objective. A senior naval 
aviator was airborne in a heavy bomber at the 
Each battalion 
and the landing force commander had air liaison 
These parties consisted of 


target area to fulfill this mission. 


parties with them. 
one army officer, one naval officer and two en- 
listed army radio men. This was one step closer 
to the ultimate joint assault signal company or- 
ganization. These air liaison parties were trained 
in conjunction with Marine Observation Squad- 
ron 155 at Fort Ord and were lectured on the 
characteristics and limitations of air support by 
experienced aviators of the Army. Navy. and 
Marine Corps. The squadrons actually employed 
for support missions, however, had not been 
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trained for such operations. Supplies were suc- 
cessfully dropped from the air to landing force 
elements during the Attu operation. Air sup- 
port control passed to the landing force com- 
mander on 17 May. 

No scheduled pre How-Hour naval gunfire 
bombardment was possible; the landing force 
fortunately encountered no opposition on the 
beaches. Landing craft armed with beach bar- 
rage rockets accompanied the assault waves to 
render close in support but no rockets were fired 
at Attu. The majority of support missions were 
directed by shore fire control parties, and a lim- 
ited amount of air spot was used. All firing ships 
and all shore fire control parties had been in- 
tensively trained in their functions prior to the 
operation. However, it was evident there was 
a need to train landing force unit commanders 
in the characteristics and limitations of shore 
bombardment in order to assist them in making 
intelligent requests for support and to aid in con- 
serving ammunition supply. The heavy expen- 
diture of bombardment ammunition was used 
largely to neutralize targets rather than for de- 
structive purposes. There was no really effective 
counterbattery fire. Probably because of in- 
experience, troops did not exploit gunfire sup- 
port to the limit. Had the landing force been 
able to get its organic field artillery in action 
at an earlier date, the burden of fire support, 
which rested on the attack force, would prob- 
ably have been lessened. It is notable especially 
in the light of later lessons learned at Tarawa and 
in other opposed landings, that great emphasis 
was placed on naval gunfire as a_ primarily 
neutralizing agent. The attack force gunnery 
officer made the following comment in his report 
of the Attu operation: “It must be continually 
emphasized and drilled into the minds of troops 
that naval gunfire is primarily for neutralizing 
and not destruction.” The use of relief maps of 
the target greatly aided both air and surface 
units in rendering effective support. 


#@ IN SPITE OF THE DIFFICULTIES imposed by 
weather, the ship-to-shore movement was efficient- 
ly executed. Troops were landed on the right 
beaches at the right time. This was largely the 
result of effective communication; radar equipped 
destroyers were employed to guide the assault 
waves through the fog to their landing beaches. 
The LCM(3) proved to be the outstanding land- 
ing craft in the operation and the new LCVP, al- 





though a good boat, was reported to be bow 
heavy. The value of the Combat Information 
Center, radar, new and additional radio equip- 
ment aboard the Pennsylvania proved a great 
benefit to control. The need for an amphibious 
flagship of the new AGC type was again clearly 
demonstrated, as was the desirability of having 
the landing force and attack force commanders 
embarked aboard the same vessel. It was also 
clear that some simple code device for plain lan- 
guage radio transmissions, such as the shackle 
code, which was later so extensively employed, 
would greatly expedite radio traffic. The organ- 
ization and training of Shore Fire Control Par- 
ties and Air Liaison Parties definitely pointed 
toward the organization of the Joint Assault Sig- 
nal Company. Communications were on the 
whole good. It was recommended that com- 
manders preparing for future amphibious opera- 
tions stress the importance of interchange be- 
tween all echelons of frequent periodic dispatch 
reports on the changing tactical situation. 


Occupation of Kiska 


@® THE ALEUTIAN CAMPAIGN WAS CONCLUDED ON 
15 August with the unopposed occupation of 
Kiska by our amphibious forces. The operation 
was planned as an assault landing and a con- 
siderably larger force than the one committed at 
Attu was assembled and trained to execute it. 
The landing phase, conducted initially under 
combat conditions, clearly showed the benefit of 
Attu experience. ViceAdm Kinkaid again held 
supreme command and RearAdm Rockwell com- 
manded the attack force with his flag again in 
the Pennsylvania. The support group consisted 
of two battleships, one heavy and one light cruis- 
er, and six destrovers. The transport group con- 
tained five attack transports (with the Doyen 
augmenting the four which had participated in 
Attu), one attack cargo vessel, two transports, 
one destroyer transport, one LST, eight mer- 
chant transports, three merchant cargo vessels, 
and nine screening destroyers. Also included 
was a landing group consisting of 13 LSTs, 9 
LCIs and 19 LSTs. MajGen C. H. Corlett was 
designated the landing force commander and 
the landing force consisted of the following 
American and Canadian units: the 17th Infantry 
Regiment, the 53rd Infantry Regiment, the 87th 
Mountain Infantry, the 184th Infantry, the Ist 
Special Service Force. and the 13th Canadian 
Infantry Brigade Group. The landing force to- 





talled 34,426 officers and men of which 5,300 
were Canadians. Preliminary training of most of 
the units was conducted in Alaska under the di- 
rection of the Commanding General, Amphibious 
Corps Pacific Fleet, MajGen H. M. Smith. The 
87th Mountain Infantry was trained at Fort Ord, 
California, and San Diego under Gen Corlett 
and Adm Rockwell. The landing attack called 
for a naval bombardment of the southern and 
eastern sides of the island where the enemy's 
principal defenses were located and the landing 
against the bulk of this fire support on the north- 
ern and western shores. The main landings 
were preceded by night surprise landings. The 
outstanding feature of the Kiska operation was 
the remarkable effectiveness of radar-controlled 
shore bombardment. 


North through the Solomons 


@ AFTER THE SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION OF THE 
six months’ campaign for the control of Guadal- 
canal, the South Pacific Force, under Adm W. F. 
Halsey, undertook to extend its control north- 
ward into the Central and Northern Solomons, 
forcing the Japanese back into their major bases 
at Rabaul and Kavieng in the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago. This advance to the north through the 
Solomons to New Britain and the Admiralties 
was Closely coordinated with the offensive of the 
Southwest Pacific Forces, under Gen Douglas 
MacArthur, northwest along the northwestern 
coast of New Guinea from Buna. By the spring 


Higgins boats carrying first wave of Americans 
in the landing on Attu. They hit bad weather. 
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of 1943 the defensive phase was at an end in 
both theaters: 


able, and both commands were in improved 


strong advance bases were avail- 


strategic position with larger air, sea, and land 
forces available for more ambitious undertakings. 

Enemy air activity in the Solomons did not 
decrease in the early months of 1943. On 3 
December 1942 an enemy air strip, which had 
heen completed under a thoroughly effective 
camouflage marquee of palm treetops, was dis- 
covered at Munda Point on New Georgia, 200 
This field and a 


secondary strip in the Vila-Stanmore area of 


miles north of Gaudalcanal. 


Kolombangara Island just north of New Georgia 
ubjected to continuous aerial attack dur- 
1943. Munda was 
bombed 80 times in three months. <A_ surface 
task group of cruisers and destroyers bombarded 
The Vila Stanmore field 
was similarly shelled on the night of 23-24 Janu- 


were 


ing the early months of 


the base on 4 January. 


ary, and both bases were bombarded by cruiser- 
destroyer task groups on the nights of 5-6 March 
and 12-13 May. 


face, to put the strips out of action for more than 


All attempts. both air and sur- 


24. hours were unsuccessful. 


New Georgia Campaign 


# IT WAS THEREFORE APPARENT THAT THE 150- 
mile-long island of New Georgia with its fringing 
reefs and barrier islands, and consequently Ko- 
lombangara and Vella Lavella to the north. must 
be occupied by amphibious assault. Preliminary 
planning was underway in May, and on 3 June, 
Adm Halsey issued the basic directive. The two 
newly completed airfields in the Russell Islands 
north of Guadaleanal, which had been occupied 
without opposition by South Pacific Forces on 
21 February. and the four fields on Guadalcanal 
provided fine supporting bases for the landings. 
The forces employed in the attack were mounted 
at Noumea in New Caledonia and Espiritu Santo 
in the New Hebrides and staged through the 
Russells. Three major task forces were organ- 
ized by Commander South Pacific. The attack 
force was commanded by RearAdm R. K. Tur- 
South Pacific 
His force was divided into two attack 
Adm 
Turner himself and an eastern force under Rear- 
Adm G. H. Fort. The former included three 
transport divisions. of which two were destrover 
flotilla. 12 LSTs. (tank 


ships), and 8 screening and supporting destroy- 


ner. Commander 
Force. 


groups: a 


Amphibious 


western force commanded by 


transport. a landing 


50 


ers. The latter included a minesweeping group, 
41 LCTs (tank landing craft), 15 coastal trans- 
ports, 26 LCIs (infantry landing craft), and a 
motor torpedo boat squadron. 

The second major task force was the Air Sup- 
port Force under ViceAdm A. W. Fitch, Com- 
Aircraft South Pacific, and included 
all land and tender-based aircraft in the area 


mander 


as Escort Carrier Division 22 in the initial stages. 
RearAdm M. A. Mitscher had tactical command 
A total of 258 
fighters, 193 light bombers, and 82 heavy bomb- 
ers were available to support the New Georgia 
operations. 


of the Solomons-based aircraft. 


The third task force was the covering force 
under the direct command of Adm Halsey. There 
were six task groups in the covering force. 
RearAdm W. C. Ainsworth commanded a group 
of three cruisers and five destroyers; RearAdm 
\. S. Merrill commanded another consisting of 
four cruisers, five destroyers, and three mine- 
lavers. The carrier group was under RearAdm 
D. C. Ramsey and included the Saratoga, HMS 
Victorious, and eight destroyers. A group of 
three new battleships. the Massachusetts. Indiana, 
and North Carolina, and five destroyers was 
commanded by RearAdm G. B. Davis. The old 
hattleships Maryland and Colorado were under 
RearAdm H. W. Hill. Carrier Division 22 in. 
cluding three escort carriers and six destroyers 
was commanded by RearAdm A. C. McFall. 

The initial landing force was commanded by 
MaiGen J. H. Hester, USA. and organized as 
follows: the western landing force, commanded 
hv Gen Hester, transported and supported by 
\dm Turner’s western attack group, consisted 
of the 43d Infantry Division less Regimental 
Combat Team 103. the Ist Battalion 103d In- 
fantry. the 136th Field Artillery Battalion (155 
mm guns), one company of Fiji Infantry, the 
9th Marine Defense Battalion. one company of 


the 4th 


troops. The Eastern Landing Force, transported 


Marine Raider Battalion. and service 


by Adm Fort’s attack group. was commanded 
by Col D. H. Hundley. USA. and consisted of 
the 103d Regimental Combat Team. less the Ist 
Battalion, the 2d Battalion 70th Coast Artillery 
the 4th Marine Raider Battalion. 
The Re- 


serve Force. committed as the northern landing 


(antiaircraft). 


less one company, and service troops. 


force. consisted of regimental headquarters and 
the Ist Marine Raider Battalion of the Ist Ma: 
rine Raider Regiment. commanded by Col H. B 





Water Jeeps 


® SEAGOING JEEPS, which do 
not float, but which can cavort 
around in the briny deep with 
the same mobility with which 
they can roll on land, are the 
latest development of Willys- 
Overland Motors. In conjunc- 
tion with a U. S. Navy dem- 
onstration of the “underwater 
Jeep” at Beverly Beach, Mary- 
land, recently, came the an- 
nouncement that the U. S. Navy had pur- 
chased 982 deep water fording kits for 
Marine Corps use which make it possible 
for an ordinary jeep to roll through the 
waves in landing and other amphibious 
operations with ease. Not perfected until 
after V-J day, the kit contains 125 parts. 
With it, an ordinary jeep can operate un- 
der approximately six feet of water for 
periods as long as 45 minutes. 
Waterproofing is accomplished by pres- 
sure, varnishing, sealing and vents. A 
waterproof ignition system including a dis- 
tributor and coil, a waterproof battery and 
aviation-type spark plugs are the principal 
essentials of the kit, which weighs 117.2 
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The most spectacular parts of 


pounds. 
the kit are two periscope-like devices which 
serve as an air intake and exhaust pipe. 

In designing such equipment problems 
fell into four classifications—the air intake 
and exhaust systems, air vents, the elec- 
trical system and general sealing of the 
engine against water. Despite its addi- 
tional weight, certain parts of the jeep 
must be removed for installation, so that 
the total weight gain of the vehicle is only 
36.51 pounds. Once waterproofed, the 
jeep ts permanently equipped, whether it 
operates on land or water. On land, the 
waterproofing actually helps as it keeps 
parts free from sand and dirt. 








Liversedge, USMC. The 37th Infantry Division 
under MajGen R. S. Beightler, USA, was desig- 
nated as the initial general reserve. Dog-Day 
was set as 30 June. 

Although far larger forces, especially sea and 
iir, were available for the New Georgia opera- 
tion than had been employed in the Guadalcanal 
campaign, Adm Halsey felt that there were in- 
sufficient forces on hand to permit a frontal 
issault against Munda Point and the Vila-Stan- 
more field. The plan therefore called for four 
simultaneous surprise landings on 30 June on 
endova, a small island across the lagoon to the 
west of Munda Point, at Viru Harbor and at 
Segi Point on the southwestern coast of New 
Georgia, and at Wickham Anchorage on the 

suthern end of Vanguru Island just south of 
New Georgia. The main landing was to be con- 
‘ucted with destroyer support by Adm Turner’s 
vestern Attack Force and Gen Hester's Western 
anding Force at Rendova in order to gain a 


supply base and firing positions for heavy shore 
batteries to support the final attack against Mun- 
da across Roviana Lagoon. The occupation of 
Viru Harbor and Wickham Anchorage would 
secure a line of supply and communications for 
the additional small craft required in the con- 
tinuing operation and provide a base for the 
motor torpedo boat squadron. An airfield was 
to be constructed for fighters at Segi Point for 
supporting Guadalcanal-based bombing missions 
and providing combat air patrol over ground 
operations. The Eastern Attack Force and Land- 
ing Force were given the Viru, Segi. and Wick- 
ham missions, which were to be executed without 
preparatory gunfire bombardment. Counter- 
battery and call fires were to be available, how- 
ever, if required. The Northern (or Reserve) 
Landing Group under Col Liversedge was to land 
at Rice Anchorage on the northern coast of New 
Georgia across Kula Gulf from Kolombangara 
after the Dog-Day landings and in coordination 


5] 
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with the main attack from Rendova to Munda, 
in order to prevent the enemy from reinforcing 
the Munda defenses from the north. In addition 
to the specific tactical ends gained by these sepa- 
rate landings, it was hoped that they might force 
the Japanese to divide their force of 8 to 10 
thousand defending troops. The June 30th land- 
ings in the New Georgia Area were to be coordi- 
nated with simultaneous landings by the South- 
west Pacific forces on Trobriand and Woodlark 
Islands between New Guinea and New Georgia. 
These intermediate positions would provide stag- 
ing bases to facilitate the rapid interchange of 
Allied air forces between the two theaters, should 
either require reinforcements. 

The first phase in the execution of the New 
Georgia plans was initiated ahead of schedule 
on 21 June. Reports had been received that the 
enemy intended to reinforce the Segi Point Area, 
and two companies of the 4th Marine Raider 
Battalion were therefore landed without opposi- 
tion from the destroyer transports Dent and 
Waters. They were reinforced the next day by 
two companies of the Ist Battalion, 103 Infantry, 
which were also landed from destroyer trans- 
ports. The position was consolidated and held 
by this force from 22 June until Dog-Day a week 
later. Additional army troops and construction 
personnel were then landed and construction of 
the airfield was begun. By 11 July, it was pre- 
pared for emergency landings and soon after was 
in full operation as a fighter strip. On the night 
of 29-30 June, RearAdm Merrill’s cruiser-destroy- 
er task group bombarded the Vila-Stanmore 
Field on Kolombangara and Buin and Shortland 
Islands to the north off the southeastern tip of 
Bougainville, while his minelayers mined Short- 
land Harbor. 


bombardment was delivered against both Munda 


A simultaneous preparatory aerial 


and Vila-Stanmore. 

With the exception of the Viru Harbor landing 
and the Segi Point occupation, the Dog-Day 
schedule was executed according to plan. The 
Rendova landings were covered and supported 
by two groups of destroyers and conducted under 
a continuous combat air patrol of 32 fighters. 
The leading waves met with machine-gun fire 
from the shore, and soon after coastal batteries 
opened fire on the attack force. The covering 
destroyers effectively silenced this opposition 
with accurate counterbattery fire. Although the 
reaction by enemy aircraft was neither as prompt 
nor as severe as had been anticipated, the trans- 
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port area was repeatedly attacked during the day. 
Adm Turner’s flagship, the transport McCavwley, 
was torpedoed by enemy aircraft and later sunk. 
Two hours after the first troops landed, field 
artillery units had their guns in position to 
bombard Munda. The first Rendova. echelon was 
embarked in the transports. The second echelon 
which arrived the next day (Dog-Day plus one) 
consisted of four LSTSs and 5 LCIs. Aerial rec- 
onnaissance had failed to reveal that the beaches 
designated for unloading these landing ships were 
ill-chosen; coral and bad mud continued to ham- 
per beach unloading throughout the operation. 
However, before the campaign was completed 
with the capture of Munda on 5 August, 28,748 
troops (of these 25,556 were Army petfsonnel of 
the 43d, 37th, and 25th Infantry Divisions, 1,547 
were naval personnel, and 1,645 were marines), 
4.806 tons of rations, 3,486 tons of fuel, 9,961 
tons of ammunition, 6,895 tons of vehicles, and 
5323 tons of other supplies had been landed. 
The June 30th landing at Wickham was executed 
by two companies of the 4th Marine Raider Bat- 
talion and elements of the 2d Battalion, 103d 
Infantry, from two destroyer transports and seven 
LCIs. The landings were unopposed but were 
executed with much confusion, a fact which may 
be attributed in some degree to bad weather and 
sea conditions. The LCls carrying Army troops 
broke into the assault waves from the destroyer 
transports. Control and contact between landing 
craft were lost and boats had to land individ- 
ually. The first wave landed seven miles west 
of the right beach. Six boats were lost. By 
3 July all objectives in the area had been cap- 
tured. The capture of Viru Harbor was delayed 
one day, and the landings originally scheduled 
for that area were not carried out. The Viru 
plan called for an overland advance by the two 
Marine Raider Battalion companies, which had 
landed on 21 June, from Segi to Viru. Their 
mission was to destroy coastal batteries at the en- 
trance to Viru Harbor to permit the landing of 
a company of the Ist Battalion, 103d Infantry, 
and the Construction Battalion. The Marines 
were delayed by enemy opposition on 28 Au- 
gust at the Choi River near Nona Point enroute 
to Viru, and rather than attempt a landing in the 
face of the shore batteries, the Viru force was 
landed south at Nona Point. Viru was cap- 
tured by the Marines on 1 July and reinforcing 
elements were landed the same day. 


To be continued 
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Radar Countermeasures 


@ EVERY NEW WEAPON IN WARFARE OF NECES- 
sity soon produces a defensive measure. Just as 
the use of gas resulted in the gas mask, and the 
bomber fathered the need for radar so too did 
countermeasures result against radar itself. The 
first large-scale jamming of radar took place on 
12 February 1942 when the Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau passed through the English Channel 
under the very noses of the best Allied radar. In 
an effort to cut down the bomber losses from an- 
tiaircraft fire over German-held territory the 
Allies, too, got into the radar countermeasures 
business. Let us examine some of the weaknesses 
of radar which lend themselves to this type of 
exploitation. 

Radar stations send out radio-impulses of tre- 
mendous strength; all that is needed to detect 
or hear these signals is a special radio receiver 
which will tune to the extremely short wave 
lengths used by the radar. 

A radar can be heard at a great distance— 
in fact, at a much greater distance than the 
longest range at which it can detect an object. 
Thus the radar itself can be easily detected. An 
operating radar, in effect, continuously adver- 
tises its presence. It is about as quiet, elec- 
trically speaking, as an artillery barrage is 
acoustically. 

Secondly, a radar set betrays not.only its ex- 
istence, but also its exact location by the signal 
it sends out. It is always possible, by means 
of a radio direction finder, to determine the di- 
rection from which radio signals are coming, 
just as it is possible to tell the direction from 
which sound waves are coming by pointing an 
ear trumpet in different directions until the re- 
ceived sound is loudest. If the direction to a 
radio station is triangulated by base line meth- 
ids the position of the radio station may be 
letermined. Once a radar signal has been 
‘uned in on a radio receiver, it is possible by 
ieans of an attachment to the receiver to mea- 
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sure the azimuth of the radar and thus to deter- 
mine its location. 

A third weakness of radar sets is the fact that 
the echo returned from most targets is so weak 
A fairly weak hoise, therefore, 
It is only 


in strength. 
would suffice to cover up the echo. 
necessary to provide the target with a device 
which sends out a radio signal capab!e of cover- 
ing up the signals reflected back to the radar 
by the target to blind the radar set. 

A practical radar jammer consists of a tun- 
able radio transmitter which sends out random 
noise. Any home radio owner who uses an elec- 
tric razor has a good idea of what such inter- 
ference means. As seen on the indicators the 
noise looks like many fine blades of grass mov- 
ing about in a random fashion. Echoes from 
airplanes, which are usually displayed as verti- 
cal spikes on the radar scope, simply disappear 
and become lost in the grass. 

A further weakness of radar sets is that they 
cannot distinguish the nature of small targets. 
One small object, capable of returning an echo, 
looks to a radar just about the same as another. 
To a radar, an airplane or a ship is a small ob- 
ject. It has been found that a number of thin 
metallic strips, cut to a length proportional 
to the wave length used by a particular radar, 
can return a remarkably strong echo to that type 
of set. In fact, several thousands of these thin 
metallic strips, packaged in a small bundle 
weighing less than two ounces, will give a radar 
echo signal equivalent to several bombers when 
the strips are ejected from a plane and allowed 
to fall freely through the air. The metallic 
strips are designated by the code name window, 
from the fact that from the dispensing plane 
the sun’s rays reflecting off the tinfoil seem like 
hundreds of windows flashing in the sun. If a 
number of window packets are dropped out of 
a plane in succession, a trail is produced in 
which a radar can no longer distinguish a real 
target. The echo from an aircraft is simply lost 
among the echoes from the window. 
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vive up tracking the target. 


ganizations. 


mation passed to all hands. 





Jap Radar Countermeasures 
@ SHORTLY AFTER window made its appearance in the European Theater of Opera- 
tions, the Japanese started making good use of this simple but potent method of creat- 
ing confusion in the eyes of Marine defense battalion radar crews. 
reaching higher headquarters, commanding officers gave almost weird descriptions 
of this new and baffling ruse employed by the enemy to mask their bombing runs. 
Operators in many cases would blame their own radar equipment and would virtually 
So much secrecy had shrouded our use of window in 


In official reports 


ETO that information on its tactical employment had not been given to field or- 
It was not until several weeks later, when some of the tin and aluminum 
foil strips fell on one of our own defended islands and was hecovered by marines, that 
the secret of window was known to our radar operations in the Pacific and the infor- 


JGS 








The enemy has two objectives in using radar 
countermeasures. First, he hopes to prevent us 
from obtaining any accurate or useful informa- 
tion about his forces by the use of our radars; 
second, he wishes to get information about our 
The radar 


countermeasures that may be used in accom- 


forces by listening to our radar. 


plishing these purposes are of four types: jam- 


ming, deception, evasion, and interception. 


x JAMMING IS THE deliberate production by 
the enemy of strong signals for the purpose of 
hiding his movements or position from our radar 
by obliterating or confusing the echoes on our 
indicators. The effect of radar jamming is to 
produce a confusing pattern on the screen of 
the radar indicator. The single trace that nor- 
mally appears may become a network of inter- 
laced lines, a solid pattern of light, very strong 
grass, or the trace may be wiped clean of all 
signals. In general, the enemy will derive great- 
est advantage from jamming fire control radar, 
especially that used for antiaircraft fire con- 
trol, because this type of jamming will permit 
attacks by enemy aircraft to be carried out with 
less likelihood of accurate antiaircraft fire. There 
are two general types of jamming—electronic 
and mechanical. Electronic jamming is accom- 
plished by the transmission of modulated radio 
signals, while mechanical jamming is performed 
by dispersing window or some similar substance. 

The most effective type of “electronic rasp- 
berry” is produced by transmitting random 
noise on a frequency as nearly the same as the 


radar frequency as possible. Electronic jam- 
ming may be subdivided into two classes—spot 


jamming, and barrage jamming. 


34. 


Spot jammers are confined to a single fre- 
quency and are used with monitoring receivers 
so that the jammer can be placed exactly on the 
frequency to be jammed. They are generally 
carried aboard ship or planes or are land based. 
and their range is limited to the optical horizon 
or slightly beyond depending upon the power 
output of the equipment. 
generally airborne and are effective at distances 
up to 100 miles or more, depending on the alti- 
tude of the aircraft and the power output of the 
equipment. Barrage jammers cover a frequency 


Barrage jammers are 


band generally 10 megacycles in width and are 
sometimes equipped with automatic lock-on de- 
vices which detect the radar signal and auto- 
matically tune the jammer to the correct fre- 
quency. 

Mechanical jamming can be accomplished by 
the dispersal of many strips of reflecting ma- 
terial in the area covered by radar. Several dif. 
ferent devices fall into this category. The most 
common of these objects is called window or 
chaff. 


flak paper and maiden’s hair. These strips are 


1 P . 
Other names for the same material are 


of metallized paper cut to approximately 15 
wave length at the frequency to be jammed. 
Rope is the second of these objects and consists 
of pieces of tinfoil about 400 feet long suspended 
The 


third is known as angel and consists of a very 


by a string from a small paper parachute. 


light corner reflector made of aluminum foil 
suspended from a parachute. Chaff and rope 
are employed for confusion on any frequency. 
Chaff is generally used where horizontally polar- 
ized radar is employed. while rope is used 
against radar sets operating at the higher fre- 
quencies. 





All forms of window may either be dropped 
from aircraft or dispensed by rockets fired from 
ships. Chaff and rope are dropped or dispensed 
in bundles, each bundle representing the signal 
return from a heavy bomber or a large ship. 
The bundle may contain strips cut to cover sev- 
eral frequencies. 

If the enemy intends to infect a large area 
with window to prevent search or fire control 
by radar he will drop packages so that all the 
window bundles will blend into one large cloud. 
lhe strips fall at about 300 feet per minute so 
that the signals returned from them persist on 
the jammed radar screen for perhaps 20 or 
30 minutes, depending both on the height from 
which they are dropped and on the extent of the 
vertical coverage of the radar. The signals re- 
turned from the cloud of window become so 
after the first 10 that the 
window no longer provides strong enough sig- 


scattered minutes 
nals for jamming, since echoes from targets can 
be seen through it. A tremendous amount of 
the material is required to jam a radar thor- 
oughly. 


@ DECEPTION IS THE deliberate production by 
the enemy of false or misleading echoes on our 
Small targets may be made to appear 
like large ones or echoes may be made to ap- 
From the 
standpoint of its use in the last war, deception 
is one of the least important of radar counter- 
measures. Although it is possible to deceive ra- 
dars by the use of electronic devices the neces- 
sary equipment is difficult to design and operate. 
However, the use of mechanical devices for de- 
ception is entirely feasible and both the Germans 
and the Japs used deception techniques in the 
last war. For example the Japs equipped sam- 
pans with reflectors so that they appeared to 
our radars like large craft. 
sent out in advance of a convoy on courses cal- 
ulated to lead our ships well out of the way 
by the time the real targets arrived. 
f reflectors may be floated or suspended from 
balloons and designed to give false echoes like 


radar. 


pear where no genuine target exists. 


The sampans were 


Other types 


those from submarine periscopes, surface ves- 
sels or aircraft. Many of these devices produce 
‘hoes that seem very similar to genuine echoes 
Thus radars 
ire very vulnerable to attack by deception for 
it least a short period of time. Often this short 
ime is long enough to permit enemy planes to 


n their behavior on the scope. 


et out of gun range. 
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® EVASION CONSISTS OF tactics that are de- 
signed to take advantage of the limitations of our 
radar to prevent or postpone radar detection, or 
to avoid revealing the true position of an attack- 
ing force. If attacking enemy planes take evasive 
action it may be impossible to determine the 
height at which they are flying or the planes 
may be detected too late for an adequate defense 
to be made ready. Looking into the future, 
evasion is the least important of the radar coun- 
termeasures classes. During the past war low- 
frequency long-range radars could not detect 
low-flying targets at long range because the an- 
tenna pattern is such that the beam did not pro- 
Both the Allies and the 
Axis were fully aware of this limitation and 
frequently approached “on the deck.” Future 
radars may be logically expected to overcome 
this weakness. 


vide good low cover. 


#® INTERCEPTION IS THE detection of radar sig- 
nals by the use of a special receiver. By this 
means, the enemy learns of our presence in his 
vicinity, and may determine our location and 
some of the characteristics of our radar. 
this form of countermeasure is passive, it will 
not be further discussed here. 

The question might well now be posed, “Does 
RCM mean the end of radar?” “Must we again 
revert to optical methods of search and fire con- 
trol?” 
Jamming must be expected in any future opera- 
And that in itself elimi- 
nates its most potent factor—surprise. Proper 
training of radar operators will enable them to 
continue to the face of 
It is extremely difficult to make jam- 
ming 100 per cent effective. The skilled opera- 
tor can usually continue to obtain some informa- 


Since 


This does not seem to be the answer. 


tions against an enemy. 


operate in counter- 


measures. 


tion even though jammed. Future radars must 
incorporate in them the latest anti-jamming de- 
vices. A vigorous research program must be 
followed along these lines to not only give us 
the best radars in the world but also the ones 
least vulnerable to radar countermeasures. An- 
ti-jamming must take its place along with other 
military characteristics as a definite requirement 
in all radar sets. For the pessimists who think 
that will 
lete it might be pointed out as a case in point 


countermeasures render radar obso- 
that means have always existed and been used 
for jamming radio communications, but radio 
undaunted by that fact has continued to find 
universal military use each year. So, too, will 


radar. US g MC 
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Armored Flame Throwers .. . 

The war strength Marine tank company now 
includes a section of three high-capacity flame 
throwing tanks. Part of company headquarters, 
the section is commanded by a gunnery ser- 
The equipment currently in use is the 
Pacific Ocean Area Chemical Warfare Service 
armored flame thrower “POA-CWS, 75, COAX, 
HIA-H5A.~ 
tank modified to mount a coaxial flame thrower. 
The flame thrower has a capacity of 300 gal- 
lons, flame duration of 85 to 120 seconds and 
Napalm fuel is 

The tank gun 


geant. 


which is an M-4 (Sherman) medium 


maximum range of 125 yards. 
gas-propelled by nitrogen or air. 
is retained with ammunition stowage reduced, 
however. to 20 rounds. Each flame tank is 
equipped with an SCR528 tank radio and an 
AN /VRC-3 SCR300)_ tank-infantry 
radio. 

The flame throwing tank is not, of course, new 
to the Marine Corps. Light tanks equipped with 
150 gallon flame throwers were used during the 
Marianas operations. Medium tanks equipped 
with 300 gallon flame throwers were employed 
in small numbers at Iwo Jima. During the Oki- 
nawa operation, a company of armored flame 
throwers was attached by Tenth Army to the III 
Amphibious Corps. While attached to the Ist 
and 6th MarDivs’ tank battalions these Army 
flame tanks saw most extensive employment, ex- 


(vehicular 


pending well over 100.000 gallons of napalm. 
Marine tank units were not, however, fully 
equipped with armored flame throwers as pro- 
vided by the G-Series Tables of Organization 
until well after the war’s end. 

Flame throwing tanks are employed to re- 





This marks the beginning of a new de- 
partment for the Gazette. The purpose of 
Vew Developments is to keep its readers 
aware in a general, yet authoritative, way 
of current trends in organization, tactics, 
and equipment. Material is 
largely prepared by the appropriate section 
or school within the Marine Corps Schools, 
but contributions from our readers are in- 
vited. 


technique, 
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duce hostile positions resistant to flat trajectory 
tank gun fire, such as positions in rubble, woods, 
caves and bunkers, and reverse slopes. Flame 
thrower tanks normally follow the general tank 
advance, remaining behind the last forward 
defilade. They are called forward to attack spe- 
cific targets by gun tanks. Gun tanks cover their 
movement forward and coach their fire by voice 
radio. After execution of their mission, the flame 
tanks retire to cover to be refueled. Refueling 
is accomplished by employment of the mobile 
flame thrower servicing unit, requiring approxi- 
mately one hour. Each Marine tank battalion is 
authorized one mobile flame thrower servicing 


unit. AJS 


Shore Party Medics... 

The medical battalion, Marine division, has 
been reorganized in order to meet more effec- 
tively the needs of medical evacuation in am- 
phibious operations. 

Formerly the medical battalion consisted of a 
headquarters and service company and five iden- 
tical medical companies. It was operational 
practice to employ one medical company in sup- 
port of each assault regiment, maintain one com- 
pany in reserve prepared to move forward to 
relieve either of the companies supporting the 
assault regiments as they displaced forward, and 
to consolidate the two remaining medical com- 
panies into a hospital. 

The new organization authorized by Revision 
No. 1 to T/O G-S5, approved 12 March 1945. 
calls for: 

1 headquarters and service company 
3 collecting and clearing companies 
2 hospital companies 

| shore evacuation company 

The collecting and clearing company is com- 
posed of company headquarters, a collecting pla- 
toon, and a clearing platoon. Its primary func- 
tion is indicated by its title: it collects and 
clears casualties from aid stations, effects life- 
saving surgery near the front lines, and pre- 
pares patients for further evacuation. In stream- 
lining the collecting and clearing company for 
its new task, the hospital bed capacity of the 


continued on page 58 









New Navy 
_ _ Jet Fighters 


® THE SUCCESSFUL FLIGHT-TESTING OF THE 
Navy’s fastest airplanes, two new jet-propelled 
chipboard fighters in the “well over 500 miles 
per hour” class, is the latest evidence of the 
Navy’s shift to jet propulsion in the fighter field. 

The new planes, the XFJ-1, built by North 
\merican Aviation, and the XF6U-1, built by 
Chance Vought Division, United Aircraft, will 
join the FD-1 Phantom in the Navy’s current 
trio of all-jet fighters. A fourth Navy fighter, 
the FR-1, is a combination jet and conventional- 
engine craft. The Navy also recently announced 
a similar jet-and-propeller combination in the 
\P4M-1 patrol plane. 

The XFJ-1 and the XF6U-1 were developed by 
the Navy to exceed the speed and match the com- 
bat range of fighters presently with the Fleet. 
The successful advent of the two planes into car- 
rier aviation will put shipboard fighters on a 
par in performance with the newest land-based 
fighters, 

The XFJ-1 is powered by a General Electric 
jet, the XF6U-1 by a Westinghouse unit, both of 
new design. The planes are built for carrier and 
land operations, taking off from a carrier flight- 
deck with the aid of a catapult and from a land- 
ing field with normal jet power. 

The XFJ-1 is North American’s initial entry 
into the field of jet-propelled military aircraft. 
Incorporation of the air intake and engine into 
its fuselage makes possible the use of a very thin 
laminar-flow wing. The resultant appearance is 
that of a stubby-winged “flying bomb.” 

Characteristic of the XFJ-1 is the high vertical 
stabilizer, with 10-degree dihedral, or upsweep. 
of the horizontal surfaces, which places the tail 
issembly up out of the wing shock-wave area at 
high speeds and increases stability. The dihedral 
ilso provides better control at the low speeds 
ecessary to carrier landings. 

The XF6U-1, launched as a prospective suc- 
‘ssor to Chance Vought’s famous Corsair, is 
mstructed of a “revolutionary” new type of 
aterial known as “metalite.” This material, de- 
loped especially for the Navy by Chance 
ought, is a sandwich combination of two thin 
eets of high strength aluminum alloy, bonded 
a balsa wood core. Metalite is expected to fill 



















































Chance Vought XF6U-1 


the need for an absolutely smooth finish which 
will hold up under all conditions of flight load- 
ing. The uneven and sometimes wavy contour of 
conventional construction materials produces 
considerable skin friction, which has a notice- 
able “drag” effect at extremely high speeds. 

Small size, light weight, sleek finish and sim- 
ple design are characteristics of the XF6U-1. Its 
wings, unlike those of the Corsair, extend straight 
from the fuselage, without the distinguishing in- 
verted gull-wing conformation. Its features also 
include a forward-located cockpit for greater in- 
creased visibility, and new interior cockpit fea- 
tures for the safety, efficiency and comfort of the 
pilot. 

Both planes have tricycle landing gear and 
droppable wing-tip tanks which are equipped 
with supplemental navigation lights. The height 
of the XFJ-1 is 14 feet, six inches; 
feet, one inch; length, 33 feet, seven inches. The 
XF6U-1 is 11 feet. nine inches high, 32 feet, 10 
inches long, and has a wing span of 30 feet. 
US a MC 


wing span 38 


two inches. 


North American XF]-1] 
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former medical company has been reduced from 
144 beds to ; 


The two hospital companies, each consisting 


pproximately 60. 


of a company headquarters and a hospital sec- 
tion, may be employed singly or combined to 
form the division hospital. 


The shore evacuation company, consisting of 


a company headquarters and three evacuation 
platoons, is an entirely new unit and is designed 
to establish and maintain beach evacuation sta- 
tions during the initial phases of a landing. It 
receives casua'ties, prepares them for seaward 
evacuation stations during the initial phases of a 
landing. It receives casualties, prepares them 


for seaward evacuation, maintains 
casualties and also cares for casualties occurring 
After the beaches have 


solidated, shore evacuation personnel will be 


in its vicinity. heen con- 


used to augment forward medical installations. 


The effect of this reorganization is most pro- 
Where, under the for- 


mer organization, the beach evacuation installa- 


nounced at the beaches. 


tions were established using medical personnel 
of the pioneer battalions and APAs, the shore 
evacuation company now assumes the responsi- 
bility, relieving both the pioneers and vessels of 
the Amphibious Force of the need for furnish- 
ing medical personnel for beach evacuation. As 
e. a change in T/O G-39(w), H&S 


company, pioneer battalion, reduced medical per- 


a consequent 


sonnel in that unit by one commissioned and 20 
enlisted. 

The revamped medical battalion has the fol- 
lowing strength: 

77 commissioned, Navy 
187 enlisted, Navy 
2 commissioned, USMC 
161 enlisted. USMC 
WA 
Artillery Plotiing Board... 

The plotting board, M-10, designed for mortar 
and machine gun units has been adapted for 
fiield artillery use by the Field Artillery School. 
Marine Corps Schools. It is now authorized for 
all Marine field artillery units by CMC letter file 
540-40 over AO-4-ala dated 12 March 1946. The 
plotting board is of particular use to observers 
in rapidly computing accurate initial data and to 
battery executive officers and to battery com- 
puters in computing position corrections. It is 
also useful in the fire direction center in figuring 


FO 
V0 


records of 


special corrections for prearranged fires and for 
reinforcing units in converting observer com- 
mands of an adjusting unit to commands for the 
reinforcing units. 

The board consists of a rotatable, pivoted disk. 
of transparent plastic material, which is pre- 
pared to receive pencil marks, attached to a flat. 
opaque base. 




















The following are some of the uses of the plot- 
ting board when used by field artillery personnel: 

(1) It may be used by an observer to rapidly 
compute initial data previous to any registration 
in the target area. This initial data would in- 
clude compass, range, and vertical interval be- 
tween guns and target. 

(2) It may be used to aid the observer to 
determine factors to be used in conduct of fire. 

(3) It provides a convenient device on which 
an observer may record location of targets and 
compute initial data for new targets using the 
base point as a reference point. Each target 
may be replotted on the plotting board after a 
mission has been completed. These replotted 
targets may then be used as reference points in 
computing initial data for new targets. 

(4) 
grid by both the battery executive officer in com- 
puting data for standing corrections and the 


It may be used as a position correction 


fire direction center in computing data for spe- 
cial corrections, and data for all types of stand- 
ing and rolling barrages. 

The procedure for the above uses are ex- 
plained in detail in Marine Corps Schools pub- 
lication 2-54, “Use of the Board, Plotting, M- 
10.” WJK 
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The policy of promoting second lieuten- 
ants is rapidly approaching normal post- 
war standards for required service. Be- 
tween now and 31 March 1947 second lieu- 
tenants need 22 months’ service for promo- 
tion. Each quarter thereafter the time will 
be increased two months until 1 October 
1948 when the time required will reach a 
full 36 months. 


The world’s largest aerial camera, de- 
signed to take large scale photographs from 
stratospheric heights up to ten miles, has 
now been developed. Designated the K-30, 
the camera has a 100-inch focal length, 
[/10 lens and will provide 9 x 18 inch 
pictures with two and one-half times more 
detail at ten miles up than the present 
largest camera. 


A new lightweight glove insert which 
can be worn under the conventional GI 
handgear for use by specialists whose work 
requires the adjustment of instruments or 
other delicate work has been designed. The 
glove, made of nylon, prevents the skin 
from sticking to metal and provides some 
protection against cold for a limited period 
of time. 


The huge Northrop Flying Wing B-35, 
revolutionizing aviation design, is now in 
the production stage with two models being 
made. The four engine Wing, designed to 
serve as a long-range heavy bomber, is 
adaptable for cargo or transport use. It is 
slightly more than 35 feet in length and 
has a wingspread of 172 feet. 


The world’s most powerful reciprocating 
engine, 5000 horsepower and 36 cylinders 
in banks of nine each, was unveiled re- 
cently at Williamsport, Pa. Developed to 
answer the need for longer-ranged bomb- 
ers and transports, it is estimated that the 
new engine will increase aircraft ranges up 
to 15 per cent while increasing pay loads 
nearly five times. 


Regular commissions in the Marine 
Corps for reserve officers must be accepted 
or declined within ten days of notification. 
This practice is in accordance with the new 
program initiated by the Navy and super- 
sedes the old system which allowed officers 
four months to make up their minds. 


The Naval Volunteer Reserve now has 
better than 265,000 men and the figure is 
growing at a reported increase of about 600 
men per week. There are more than 13,000 
officers and men in the Organized Reserve 
with a total of more than 450 surface divi- 
sions activated. Plans call for a total of 
about 760 such divisions. 


Guided missile tests at White Sands, New 
Mexico, will be given added emphasis this 
month, when the Navy begins to take a full 
part in the experiments. Army ordnance 
assisted the Navy in erecting housing and 
laboratory buildings and in installing flight 
testing equipment. The Navy has some 
missiles of their own that they plan to test. 


A human centrifuge in which subjects 
will be whirled at speeds approaching 1,000 
miles an hour will be built by the Navy to 
study man’s reaction to forces created by 
supersonic flight. The centrifuge will be 
constructed at the Naval Aircraft Modifi- 
cation Unit, Johnsville, Pa., and will be 
one of the largest in the world. 


Air-conditioning is the latest idea for 
making the ships of the U. S. Navy the 
most comfortable in the world, especially 
during warm weather. Acting on the belief 
that the new system will increase fighting 
efficiency as well as personal comfort, the 
Navy is conducting an experimental pro- 
gram to test out its latest theories. 


A new peacetime enlistment record was 
set during the month of September 1946 
by the Marine Corps when 10,095 volun- 
teers signed for cruises. The record for a 
single day’s enlistment was also broken 
when 1,547 recruits were signed up on 30 
September. Including 422 
during the month, the total reached 10,517. 


reenlistments 
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to the Editor 











Abreast of the Times... 
Dear Sirs: 

The Gazette in its present form is a splendid 
magazine. However, I think there is one item that 
would benefit others as I know it would myself. As 
you know, Heapquarters BuLLETIN carries all the 
plans and policies of the Marine Corps. It is a fine 
method of putting forth this information, if you are 
attached to a full-fledged Marine organization. When 
you are on detached duty, e.g., with a naval unit, 
the BULLETIN is not readily available. Therefore, I 
believe the addition of this pertinent information in 
future issues of the Gazette would prove of in- 
estimable value to your many subscribers. 

WaLTeR PANCHISON, 
IstLt, USMC. 

Ep: Lt Panchison and others who have written 
in similar vein should therefore approve New 
Developments which begins this month and 
which will present in coneise form current Ma- 


rine Corps changes. 


Marine Corps Future . .. 
Dear Sir: 

Instead of continually hashing over the tactical and 
mechanical aspects of battles of World War I, it is 
respectfully suggested that the GazeTTE report what 
the Marine Corps plans as training for what may 
come. It seems obvious from the Bikini tests and 
their news reports that the most effective weapons 
and tactics of our armed forces in World War II 
are as obsolete as the bow and arrow. To date, the 
Gazette has seemed almost blind to this fact. If 
there is no news to report that would not violate any 
secrecy it might at least assure its readers that some- 
thing other than redesigning the M1 rifle or reform- 
ing platoon organization is being done. 

Davin B. Cooper, 
IseLt, USMC. 

Ep: It is equally respectfully suggested that 
Lt Cooper look over the last several issues of the 
GAZETTE and see if his criticism still holds true. 
The GAzeTTE endeavours to keep abreast of cur- 
rent military trend, presenting whatever is new 
as fast as authoritative opinion becomes avail- 


able. 
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Proud of His Blues. . . 
Dear Eprtor: 

A 5.0 to LtCol Heinl for his “Let’s Use Our Dress 
Uniforms!” I, for another (and I’m sure I’m not 
alone), am tired of having my blues “shimmer in the 
shadows of a deep closet.” I am the proud posses- 
sor of the “new” blues and for the lack of “official 
opportunity” I finally had to select a packed football 
stadium as a medium for giving the Corps a “plug.” 

We need some publicity on this new Marine Corps 
assignment and what better means exist than our 
known-by-all dress uniforms? 

NROTC Instructor, 


IstSgt, USMC. 
Uniform Improvement . . — 


Dear Epiror: 

While the Marine Corps has taken an excellent 
step in remodeling its winter service uniform along 
more sensible and serviceable lines, they have appar- 
ently overlooked one of the most obvious deficiencies 
of the current clothing issue; namely, the shirt and 
field scarf. The shirt as a shirt isn’t so bad except 
for the archaic system of sizing which makes it im- 
possible to find a shirt to fit without extensive alter- 
ations by the PX tailor. Why can’t Marine shirts 
come in standard sizes with a full range of neck sizes 
and sleeve lengths? Why can’t the material be im- 
proved? It is almost an oxford cloth now, but not 
quite. The additional cost would be slight. Why 
can’t the collars be fused in the same manner as civil- 
ian shirts so that they can be laundered presentably 
without the addition of a pound and a half of starch? 

As for the field scarf: why continue with that limp 
strip of khaki cotton, when the army has developed 
a mohair tie that is perfectly adaptable to Marine 
Paut MCALLISTER, 

Captain, USMC. 


needs? 


Editorial Balance 
Dear Sir: 

The Gazette has been improving steadily during 
the past two years. Keep the good balance between 
general, historical and future, tactical and technical 
subjects viewed in the light of the Marine Corps’ 
mission. Keep also the “to the editor” page. It 
permits the airing of pertinent topics not worthy of 
full length treatment. J. B. Nmart, 


Major, USMC. 











The Marines in the Pacific War 


page 41 


down to a single vessel and that one in need of 
repair. We had lost 74 planes and 33 fliers, a 
pyrrhic victory if not a defeat. “It was of du- 
bious value to our cause,” said the staff estimate, 
and editorials in the home papers began to in- 
quire whether Guadal could be held. 

But this was out of sight and mind of the Jap 
commanders. Adm Nagumo, taking his damaged 
carriers back to Truk, whence they would have 
to go to Japan and lie in repair docks for many 
months, was in a state of fury and despair. This 
had been the big effort, using the last reserves of 
well-trained and fully experienced pilots in the 
Imperial Navy. One hundred and seventy-five 
had left the decks that morning to wipe out the 
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American fleet. Not 60 had returned and of 
these some had gone into the water and lost their 
planes. Japan was now in fact without a carrier 
service and it would be two years before she 
could have one again. Nagumo minced no words 
in telling the military people that it was the Ar- 
my’s fault—that failing to capture the airfield on 
schedule. While the recriminations were going 
on a message came in that lent point to what he 
said. The light cruiser Yura, following the fleet 
home after conducting a scout in the direction 
of the retreating Americans, had been caught by 
Marine dive-bombers north of Santa Isabel and 
sunk in less than ten minutes. 


To be continued 
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a IWC OM ON VA LOR by six Marine combat 


correspondents .. . the separate histories of each of the six Marine divisions 
written by men who fought with the divisions about which they write. $3.00 


GUADALCANAL DIARY »y, Richard Tregaskis 


... the book that set the standard for war reporting is back in print, a day by 
day record of that first desperate campaign. $2.50 


BOOT by Cpl Gilbert P. Bailey .. . the straight scoop on the making 


of a marine, written the way you lived it. Chuckle, laugh, groan and moan 


The Marines and World War II }|— 








over every page and photograph. $2.50 
Coral Comes High Capt George P. Hunt $2.00 
I’ve Got Mine Capt Richard Hubler $2.50 
On to Westward Robert Sherrod $3.00 
And a Few Marines Col John W. Thomason, Jr. $3.00 
The Long and the Short and the Tall Sgt Alvin M. Josephy, Jr. $3.00 
A History of the U. S. Marine Corps Col Clyde H. Metcalf $5.00 
Tarawa Robert Sherrod $2.00 
Your Marine Corps in World War II Capt A. R. Bergstrom, $4.00 
Capt E. J. Wilson, Sgt F. Sisk 
The Ninth Marines Staff of 9th Marines $5.00 
Out in the Boondocks Horan and Frank $2.75 
U. S. Marines on Iwo Jima Official Records $3.50 
The Marine Corps Reader Col Clyde H. Metcalf $3.00 
Marines at War Aimee Crane $3.00 
Iwo Jima—Springboard to Victory Capt Raymond Henri = $0.75 
Betio Beachhead Four Marines’ own story $2.50 





GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 


ORDER BLANK ON PAGE 64 
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LAST CHAPTER by Ernie Pyle... the final work of 


the GI’s greatest and best loved correspondent. It is Pyle’s story of what 
he saw in the Pacific theatre from the time he sailed until his luck ran out. 


$2.50 


HISTORY OF WORLD WAR IT 5, 


Dr Francis Trevelyan Miller ... a great, 965 page compilation of history 
and photographs made possible by the work of 200 editors in 30 companies, 
complete with official records and maps. $5.00 


TOP SECRET by Ralph Ingersoll . . . The author of “The 


Battle Is The Pay-Off” scores with a “‘now it can be told” story of how the 





generals planned the winning of the war in Europe. $3.00 
Pa‘ton and His Third Army Col Brenton G. Wallace $3.00 
Battle Stations Navy Leaders $3.95 
Bastogne Col 8S. L. A. Marshall $3.00 
World War II—A Concise History Robert W. Shugg, $3.00 
Maj H. A. DeWeerd 
Military Staff LtCol J. D. Hittle $2.00 
Fleet Against Japan Fletcher Pratt $3.00 
Night Work Fletcher Pratt $3.00 
Battle Report (Pearl Harbor Comdr Walter Karig, $3.50 
to the Coral Seas) Lt Welbourn Kelley 
A Basic Manual of Military Small Arms W.H. B. Smith $5.00 
Rifles and Machine Guns M. M. Johnson, Jr. $5.00 
Decisive Battles of the World Sir Edward S. Creasy $3.00 
Robert H. Murray 
The Story of Weapons and Tacties Tom Wintringham $2.25 
Lee’s Lieutenants (3 vols.) Douglas S. Freeman $15.00 
R. E. Lee (4 vols.) Douglas S. Freeman $20.00 
The Brereton Diaries LtGen Lewis H. Brereton $4.00 
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Gazette Bookshop 








Let’s Start The New Year Right... 


Make 1947 your year for reading those many®convenient order blank you will be able to order 


military books that you have been neglecting for 
so long. There is no better time than now to 
order these books from the Marine Corps 
GAZETTE Bookshop. We are operating the 
Bookshop as a special service for you with one 
purpose in mind—to furnish you with whatever 


books you may desire. 


We will send you any book that you want 


providing that it is available. By using our 


these books straight from your armchair or desk. 
Don’t let 1947 slip by without your having read 
most of the books out about the Marine Corps 


and its sister services. 


And remember! All members of the Marine 
Corps Association are entitled to a 10 per cent 
discount on all books purchased from our Book- 
shop. So save both worry and money by order- 
ing your choice of books, both military and cur- 


rently popular, from the GAZETTE Bookshop. 





SEND AIR MAIL— 
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ORDER FORM 


GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 


MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, BOX 106, QUANTICO, VA. 
Order by title only, enclosing remittance. 


GET QUICKER SERVICE 
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Make Checks @r Money Orders Payable to Marine Corps Gazette Bookshop. 
Members of the Association entitled to 10 Per Cent Discount on all Books. 
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for your library .... 


The 1946 Bound Edition 


of the 


Marine Corps Gazette 


$5.00 


Tue 12 issues of the 1946 Marine Corps Gazette bound together 
in attractive and durable green library cloth lettered in gold. The 
Gazette Bookshop presents its annual offer of the past year’s magazines 
bound in one volume for your convenience. Ready for instant use as 
a reference or for study, it solves the problem of searching for indi- 


vidual copies and makes a handsome addition to your Marine library. 


Only a Limited Number Being Bound 


Order Yours Now 
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ORDER FORM 


Gazette Bookshop 


MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, BOX 106, QUANTICO, VA. 


Enclosed is $5.00 for the 1946 bound edition of the Gazette. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Make Checks or Money Orders Payable to Marine Corps Association. 
There is no discount for association members. 




















The Marines’ Hymn 


# PRESUMABLY IT WAs one of those spring days in Paris. Jacques Offenbach, the 
German composer who had reopened the Theatre de Bouffes Parisiens and had turned 
out such a profusion of gay and brilliant comic operas, was strolling along the boule- 
vard, his mind groping for the melody of an elusive air. He hummed a few bars. 
Yes, that was it. A beggar stopped him, asked him for a frane or so. Offenbach pro- 
tested that he hadn't a sou in his pockets, but the beggar persisted. 

“If you know what to do with this perhaps it will bring you as much as 200 
franes,” said Offenbach, and having the mendicant turn around so that he could use 
his back as a writing desk he scribbled down the few bars that were running through 
his mind. 

\ day or so later Offenbach had a session with his exasperated publishers. The 
beggar, it seems, had known exactly what to do with the score. He had auctioned it 
off to another publisher for a thousand francs. Not only that, but Offenbach had to 
buy back the right to use it as a marching song in his new operetta Genevieve de 
Brabant. The operetta, which was one of Offenbach’s most successful, opened on 
Gendarmes of the Queen” was sung 
by two comedians, Sergeant Grabuge, baritone, and Fusilier Pitou, tenor. 


a 


November 19, 1859, and the song concerning the 


The melody is unmistakably that which we now call the Marines’ Hymn. Popular 
Marine Corps legend has always had it that the first verse of the hymn was wrilten in 
1847 after the storming of Chapultepec by some musically-minded Leatherneck—some 
versions say a private, others an officer. But the lyrics could hardly have preceded the 
melody and the melody wasn’t written until 12 years after the Mexican War. So it is 
logical to assume that the first verse was written during or immediately after the Civil 
War, probably by some bandsman who was familiar with the score of Genevieve de 
Brabant. Until the Mexican War the colors of the Marines had borne the motto “To the 
Shores of Tripoli” in commemoration of the war with the Barbary pirates. After the 
taking of the castle of Chapultepec, otherwise known as the Halls of the Montezumas, 
the motto was changed to read “From the Shores of Tripoli to the Halls of the 
Montezumas.” With forgiveable poetic license the unknown author of the first verse 
of the hymn switched this to the familiar: “From the Halls of Montezuma to the 
Shores of Tripoli.” 

Since then every move or campaign of the Corps has added a verse or a parody to 
the hymn. In 1918 a wounded French officer in an American field hospital paid the 
song a slightly confused compliment in commenting on a dashing contingent fighting 
to the left of his regiment of lancers. 

“A lot of them are mounted troops by this time,” he explained, “for when our 
men would be shot from their horses, these youngster would give one running jump 
and gallop ahead as cavalry. I believe they are soldiers from Montezuma. At least, 
when they advanced this morning, they were all singing. “From the Halls of Monte- 
zuma to the shores of Tripoli.’ ” 

In 1929 the present three verse form was officially adopted by MajGenComdt John 
A. Lejeune. The only authorized change since then was approved in 1942 when 
former GySgt H. L. Tallman, a veteran observer in Marine aviation, proposed the 
fourth line, first verse, be modified to: “In the air, on land, and sea.” 

So the Marines’ Hymn is a true marching song; its origins are confused but it 
has been moulded by the spirit of fighting men. US @ MC 
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